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WOMIDEIRSS OlF AAMITERRITC/A 
Aerial Octopus / 






















AMERICA'S STRATO-SENTINEL, WORLD'S MOST 
EFFICIENT WAR BALLOON... NOTE MOORING 
CABLES FOR INTERCEPTING ENEMY WAR PLANES 








IN RECENT LABORATORY 
“SMOKING BOWL" TESTS, 
PRINCE ALBERT BURNED 


DEGREES 
COOLER 


THAN THE AVERAGE OF 
THE 30 OTHER OF THE 

LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS 
TESTED— COOLEST OF ALL / 


























SMOKES ! 


SSE 
WHATS INSIDE THE ¥ 
Ate BALLOON ? 
Y HELIUM GAS. RAN 
THERE ARE 
HOLES IN THE 
FINS. AIR GOES 















\ 
\\ ALONG AFTER TRUCKS | fk TASTE SURE IS THERE,) CUT SURE PUTS 
TO STAVE OFF BUT IT COMES MAKINS' SMOKES 
DIVE-BOMBING THROUGH SO ON EASY, FAST- 


sy aA NOW IM GOING 


SA PRINCE ALBERT AM | J 


a \ } 
1 DON’T NEEO oe | 
FIELO-GLASSES TO 
FIND A TOBACCO 
THATS REALLY MILD 
YET RICH-TASTING. 
HERE IT IS, SOLDIER, 
RIGHT IN THE CAN OF 
prince ALBERT. ANO 
THAT PA. CRIMP CUT 
ROLLS AS Go000 AS hd MG BURNING PIPE AND 












THERE ARE 68,000 CUBIC FEET IN & 
THAT ‘FISH.’ SHE'LL GO UP ALMOST 


3 MILES |TERE OUGHT TO 
ey BE A BIG DIFFERENCE IN 2 

S > THE TEMPERATURE 

a UP THERE 






















LIKE THE 
DIFFERENCE IT “87 & 
MAKES SMOKING }7 
& PRINCE ALBERT 
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WELL, THAT 
PA. NO-BITE 
TREATMENT IS THE 
“REAL MSCOY'— 








PRINCE ALBERT'S 
SMOKING JOY PUTS 
PIPE-SMOKERS UP 
IN THE CLOUDS. 
THE RICH, TOBACCO-y 





















AND THE CRIMP 












ROLLING STREET 






mMiuidLy! 





TO STAVE OFF 
BITE AND TONGUE- 
SCORCHING WITH 
P ALOAD OF 
THIS MELLOW H 















R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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THE WATIONAL 
SOY SHWOKE 
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HT CIGARETTE TOBACCO 












7 fine roll-your-own 
cigarettes in every 
handy can of Prince Albert 


50 pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every 


handy can of Prince Albert 
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Perched topside is a Grumman fighter, one of the most rugged ships 
ever to see service in the Corps. Although outmoded and superseded 
by the Grumman “Wildcat,” this ship is still in service in certain de- 
tachments and has long been associated with the Corps. The insignia 
at the bottom of the cover are left, Marine Scout Bombing Squadron 
(VMSB) 231; center, Marine Fighting Squadron (VMF) 111; right, 
Marine Fighting Squadron (VMF) 211, organized January 1, 1937. 
This squadron was at Wake Island and saw action against the Japs. 
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MARINE CORPS PERSONNEI WHO WERE 
SERVING AT WAKE ISLAND AND ARE 
DEEMED LIKELY TO BE PRISONERS 
OF WAR 
Majors 
James Patrick Sinnot Paul Albert Putna: 


Devereux 
George Hubbard Potter 


c } 
Herbert C. Freuler 
Bryghte David 
Godbold 
First Lie 
Clarence Andrew 
Barninger 
Woodrow Milton 
Kessler 
Second I 


Robert Willis Greeley 
Robert Melton Hanna 





Henry T. Elrod 


Cunningham 
Tharin 


rrank 


Wesley McCoy Platt 
tenants 

William Wallis Lewis 
John Franklin Kinney 
utenants 

Arthur Andrews 


Poindexter 


David Donald Kliewer Henry Gorham Webt 
John A. MeAlister 
Marine Gunners 
Harold Clarence Borth Clarence Browr 
John Hamas MecKinistry 
Waet Gunnery Sergeant 
John W. Krawie 
Quartermaste t 
V ent 
Master Techni ne 
Andrew J 
, st Sergeant 
Paul Rayn i Aga 
( n Sergeants 
John Cemeris Glenn R. Schulz 
Techr Sergeants 
Vincent W. Bailey Edwin F Hassig 
Harmen Dehaan Ellis J. Johnsor 
Joseph L. Everist Randolph M. June 
William John Hamilton Jesse L. Stewart 
Earl R. Hannun 
Plat n Sergeants 
William D. Beck Joe M. Stowe 
Henry A. Bedell Howard Edgar Warrer 
James Frank Boscarine Robert O. Arthur 
Alvin Aaron John F. Blandy 
Bumgarner Paul F. Hemmelgarr 
William W. Gleichauf Charles A. Holmes 
William F. Godwir ither | Hyder 
Forest Huffmar Ralph |} Johnson 
Bernard Oprey Ketner Walter T. Kennedy 
Dave James Rush Ernest FE. Short 
Eugene W. Shugart Elwood M. Smith 
s nis 
Edwin M. Ackley Clyde William Hanah 
Fred C. Behrens Henry Haugen 
Alton J. Bertels Joseph P. Jamerson 


Robert E 


Bourquin, Jr. 


Walter A. Bowsher, Jr 
Robert 8. Box. J 
Orville J. Cain 
Howard D. Comir 
Jack B. Cook 
Raymond L. C 
Stephen Fortuna 

Glen G. Gardner 


William Gordor 
Raymon Gragg 
Oliver P. Hagert 
James W. Hall 


Gerald J. Car 


Charley H. Condra 


Thomas Jefferson 
Andrews, Jr 


Earl Harry Barnes 
Raymond Richard 
Bosher 


Hugh Leonard Boyle 

Gene Edward Brown 

James Richard Brown 

Robert Lawrence 
Brown 

Robert McCulloch 
Brown 

Charles Hayward Camp 


4 


Malleck 
Manning 


Donald R 
Bernard H 


Billy Leroy Patterson 
Lewis H. Richey 
Edward B. Rook 

Chal H. Schulze 
Melvin W. Shellhorn 
Gibson A. De Tallentire 
Mabry A. Terry 

Wiley E. Tiptor 

Q. T. Wad 


John W. Warsing. Jr 


4. R. Hugl J 

oka 

Anthony Polousky 

Lillard Johnston 
Jr 

Guy James Kelnhofer 
Jr 

Kirby Kermit King 

Alfred Torsten Kohlin 

Walter John Kruczek 

Norman James Laurser 

Robert Earl Lee 

Kenneth Leo Marvin 

Terrence Theo McAmis 


Winford Jennings 
MeAnnally 


Clarence Gilbert 
Cooper, Jr 
Rayr 
Eschol Eugene 
Flovd Henry 
Alton Joseph 


Elmer Sidney 


Domingue 


Drake 


icholas 
Economou 
Cyrus Do 
Joseph Emanuel George 
Leon Adelbert Graves 
Martin Andrew Greska 
Franklin David Gross 
Walter John Gruber 
Frank A. Guthrie 
Robert Fernand 
Haidinger 


Fish 


gias 







William Charles 
Halstead 

Ralph Joseph 
Holewinski 

I d Ellis James 

John Steward Johnsor 
Jr 

Thomas Wesley 


Johnsor 


Arti Da Andrews 
Ss. I Bake 

Lester L. Barger 
Herbert Emil Bartelme 
Fred Allen Beese 
Joseph 


Bond Bendenski 
Armand Emile 
Benjamin 


Arthur King Bennett 
Joseph Miller Bentley 
James Michael Berkery 


Jr 
Edward Mitchell 
Bogdonovicl 
Kenneth Conrad Boley 
Orville Nov Borchers 
Toseph Edwin Borne 
William Frank Bostick 
Berdyne Boyd 
Albert Harold 
Breckenridge 
Buell Stanley Brown 
Kenneth LeRoy Brow: 
James Scott Browning 
Gerald Earnest 
Buchanar 
William Finkbine 
Buehler 
Philip 
Wilbur 
Lester 


Leo Burford 
John Busse 
Carl Byard 
Marion Byer 
Joseph Byrd 
Richard Byrne 
James 


Lawrence 
Harry 
Herbert 
Arthur 
Calanchini 
Richard Rossite 
Caldwell 





Harry Junior Cessna 

Henry Herbert Walter 
Chapman 

Hoyle E. Chew 

Alfred Bennet 
Christensen 

Floyd Herman Comfort 

Gus Jim Cominus 

Joseph Frederick 
Commers 

Warren David Conner 


Dennis Clifford Conno 
Delmar Earl Cooley 
Paul Carlton Cooper 
Robert Earl Cooper 


Claude Chester Couch 
Thomas Cox 
Joseph Cicro Culp 
Albert Coleman Curle« 
Robert Eaves Curry 
Max Junior Dana 
Jack Edward Davis 
Harvey Louis Dawson 
Robert Leon Deeds 
Clarence Camille 
Descamps 
Bernard Angelo Dodge 
Estille Fay Dunham 
Edward Franklin Eaton 
Billie Edward Emerick 
Marshall Edward Fields 
Lloyd Benjamin Finley 
James Alburn 
Fitzpatrick 


Roy 


UALTY 


Robert Edgar 

MecQuilling 
James Collins 

Me Wiggins 
Hershal Lopez 
Jay Nevenzel 
Christian Ocelberg, Jr 


Miller 


Robert Edward Lee 
Page 
John Scott Painter 


Herbert Neal Pearce 
Thomas Joseph 
Pechacek 
Edward Newell 
Samuel William 
Raymond 
Alvey Augustus 
Bernard Elliot 
Richardson 


Petrick 


Reed 


Albert Powhattan 
Rickert 

Jack Riedel 

John Eugene Sado 

Norman Patrick Sieger 

Jesse Dell Sorrell 

Arthur Franklin Terry 


Carroll Elwood Treo 


Chester John Woods 
First Class 

Phillip Wesley Johnson 

Solon Lamar Johnson 

Otis Terrell Jones 





Paul Clifton Joyner 
Norman Nathan Kaz 
Walter Kidd 
James Orlo King 
John Travis 
Arthur Adolph Klein 
William Krenistki 
James Simon 
Kroptavich 


Lieyd George Lane 











I ar Nelson Langley 
William Carl Larson 
Joe Teague Latham 
Johnathon Cliffton 
Layton 
lifton Henry Lewis 
lford John Lindsay 
Henry Donald Lorenz 
Eugene Joseph Lutz 
Thomas Jefferson 


Malone, Jr 
Clovis Ray Marlow 
Gordon Lee Marshall 
Gerald James Martin 
Virgil Edward Martin 
Charles Lee Mathis 
Harvey Eugene McCage 
Marvin Paul McCalla 
Wilbur Clyde 
McClanahan 
George Washington 
McDaniel 
William Edward McFall 
Robert Harold McGee 
Kenneth Linon Melton 


Harris Lee Mercer 

John Joseph 
Mergenthaler 

Leonard Glenn 


Mettscher 
John Paul Moore 


R. C. Morgan 
Leroy Glenwood Moritz 
Harvey Lee Mosley 


Leroy Vernon Murphy 
Robert Bruce Murph 
Jesse Elmer Nowlin 
Michael Olenowski 
Tony Theodule Oubre 
Lester Charles Owen 
Laurence A. Parks 
Achie T. Paul 
John Edward 
Alfred Frank 
R. C. Percy 
Ralph Edward 
Louis Pippi 
Erwin D. Pistole 
Robert Merritt Pratt 
Albert Joseph 
Prochaska 
Fenton R. Quinn 
Herman Lee Rasor 
Clifford Milton Reed 
Dick Leon Reed 
Norman Maxwell Reeg 
Eugene Vearl Richter 
George Leroy Robinson 
Charles Gertus Rogers 


Pearsall 
Pellegrini 


Phipps 


Gene Allen Fleener Oldrich Bohumil 
Andrew Jay Frandsen Roman 
Robert LeRoy Frey Stanley Joseph Rozyck 
Lynn William Frost Eugene Roy Ryan 
Douglas Dean Gardner Clifton Cleo Sanders 
Everett Garrison Jacob Rex Sanders 
Martin Alna Gatewood Leroy Nicholas 
John F. George Schneider 
Ernest Newton Gilley William Thomas 

Jr. Schumacher 
Everand Meade Grant Clifford Eldon Sheltun 


Robert Shores 
Gene David Shumard 
Percy Henry Sickels 
Irving Bernard 
Silverlieb 
Adolph Simon 
Jack Robert Skaggs 
Wiley Winfield Slomar 
Robert Nunley Smith 


Robert Leo John Gray 
Sylvester Gregouire 
Glenn Elmer Grubb 
Stanley Paul Gulibeaux 
Fred Daniel Haggard 
Ewald Harringer 
Charles Lee Harrison 
Arvel Nelson Hartung 
Jack Doyle Hearn 


Russell Warren Virgil Duane Stafford 
Hendrickson Rudolph William Stahl 


Albert Hicks, Jr. 
Charles Callis Hill 
John Robert Himelrick 
Johnson Porter Holt 


Jr. 
Carl Edward 
Stegmaier, Jr 
Robert Logan Stevens 


Larence Odell Hoskison Artie James Stocks 
Frank Henry George William 
Houschildt Stringfield 


Cerle Edward Swartz 

Raymond Clelan 
Switzer 

Willis Tate 

Rudolph Joseph Taylor 

Dale Kenyon Taylor 

Joseph Edward 
Terfansky 

Alvin J. Waronker 

Jacob George Weimer 


George Gaston Hubley 
Robert Gordon Hundley 
Morris Forgery Hyzer 
Sammy Chester Jackson 
George I“roy Johnson 
Harland Rayford 
Johnson 

Grover Ernest Thaire 
Herman Albert Todd 
Raymond Maurich 


Tompkins Mackie Lee Wheeler 
Charles Edward Luther Williams 

Tramposh Jack R. Williamsor 
Joe Nashen Tusa Robert Irving 
James Vaughn Wiskochil 
Alexander Branch Theodore Harmor 

Venable, Jr Woodward 
James Cameron Marion Tee Wynne 


Venable Joseph Dominic 
Vincent Henry Verge : Zarlenga 
Verne Lorton Wallar« George Pan! Zellav 
Guy Pearson Webste Stephen Martin Zivk 


Assistant Cooks 


Pershing B. Bryan Ival Dale Milbourn 


Virgil Pierce Vardell 


Privates 


E. O,. Stephen Adams Fred Mack Hamel! 
Richard Paul Adams Joel Eligh Harper 
Rufus Baker Austin Merle Lee Herron 


William Thomas 
Holland 

Severe Robert Houde 

Haley B. Jenkins 

Ewing Emile Laporte 


Roger Dick Bamford 

James Sanquinet 
Bastien 

Darrell Laverne Beaver 

Michael Angelo 


Benedetto Anthony Depore 
Lorel Jonas Bragg George Edward Lilard 
Earl Morris Broyles Joseph Anthony Madere 
William Bernard Wade B. McCaulley 
Buckie, Jr James Paul Mitchell 
Joseph Thomas Chudzik John J. O'Connell 


Ralph Henry Pickett 
Sanford Kelly Ray 
Joe Morris Reeves 
Junior Hugo Rietzler 
Rudolph Mathew Slezak 
Dempsey Smith 
Gordon Lester Smith 
John Clarence Smith 
Charles Walter Sapp 
Edward Vinson 
Sturgeon 
Erville Raymond Tuck 
Henry Williams, Jr 
Robert Edwin Winslow 


Emery Thomas Clark 
Harold Gould Colby 
Phillip Gilbert Covert 
James Aron Crouch 
Kenneth Eugene 
Cunningham 
Emmet Dan De 
Frank Dimento 
Roger Dorman 
Norman Douglas Elliott 
Clinton Hudson Enyart 
Manton Leon Fleming 
George Githon Giddens 
Richard Calvin Gilbert 
Steven Yellow Hair 


Loach 


Field Music 
John Cornett 


MARINE CORPS PERSONNEL WHO WERE 
SERVING AT GUAM AND ARE DEEMED 
LIKELY TO BE PRISONERS OF THE 
JAPANESE, ARE: 


Lieutenant Colonel 
William Kirk MacNulty 


Major 
Donald Spicer 
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Captains 
Walter Nevins Mortimer A. Marks 


Flournoy 
First Lieutenants 


Marvin Tipton Starr Charles S. Todd 
Glenn Dean Morgan 


Pay Clerk 
Earl Worcester Dunsmoor 


Sergeants 
Dwight Marvin Barney Otto Rossetto 


Thomas Raymond John Frederick Runck 


George Joseph Shane 

William Henry Sobey 

Sherwood Richard 
Vontom 


Honan 
John Henry Lyles 
Cloyd Carter McMurry 
George Donald Molloy 


Wess Sergeants 


Jay “B’ Combs Walter Leroy Damon 
First Sergeant 
Earl Benson Ercanbrack 
Staff Sergeant 
Cecil Cassells Ford 
Supply Sergeants 
Jesse Willard Knighten Henry Frederick Laser 


Platoon Sergeants 
John Joseph O'Shea Frank Marion Stone 


Corporals 

Robert Alysious Newton 
Glenn Edward Nichols 
Raymond Podlesny 
Edgar Allen Ramsey 
Clarence John Rybicki 
Emmitt Wane Shaul 
Robert Anthony Thi« 
Oscar L. Thoren 
Howard Earl Wallac« 
Clyde Roy Waller 
James Sample Ward 


Harry Edward 
Anderson 

Martin Boyle 

Frank Emory Copeland 

Fletcher Marvin 
Hagood 

John Jaspits 

Robert James Lee 

Albert Legato 

Sewell Robert Lufkin 

Howard Carson Moore 


Pri tes First Clases 


Frank Raymond James Leon Hustor 
Anderson Artis Willis Jones 

Merlin Winfield John Henry Jones 
Ankron John Wilson Kauffmar 

James Woodrow Bahl Jr 

Ralph Newel Baggett Lloyd Sterling King 

Woodrow Lattin Leonard Stanley 
Bagwell Kozlowski 

Richard Willis Charlie Robert Kuone: 


Ballinger John Emilio La Chappa 
Carroll Dale Barnett Harry John La Grvone 
William Russell Bay William Keith Larser 
Ivan Chester Bearder Edward Maass 








Edward Bender Paul John Meletis 
Wiltshire John David 
ir, Jr Mucciacciaro 
t Orrin Bowman John Allison Mnuellef 
y T. Brown Harbart “C" Nixor 
John Joseph Budzynski Russell Bernard 
Burdell Oscar Buerger Ormseth 


William Harold Burt Martin Henry Peak 

Lawrence Robert Nathan Smith Plu 
Bustamente Carl Eugene 

Harris Chuck Redenbaugh 








Ray Howard Church Howard DeFrance Ross 

Ss Learns Cohn, Jr John Dooley Rucker 

Charlie Addison Alfred Arlington 
Combs, Jr Schlegel 


lint Millard Crichton 

Armand Claude 
Desaulniers 

Garth Grafton Dunn 


Arthur George Schubert 
Harold Aloyisuis Seege 
Charles Ray Seymour 
Hollis Smalling 
Jr. George Robert 
Edward William French Summers, Jr 
John Brackenridge Marion Alexander 
Garrison Taylor 
Doyle Bertram Giles Floyd Lance Trascher 
Daniel William Goebel William Herbert Turk 
George “C"’ Golich Ray Earl Van Horn 
Knute Clarence Hanson Willard William Watts 


Willia Dabney Higgin James Walter Weaver 
Herbert Joseph lohn Edwin Wickhan 
Hur phrey 


Field Musics First Class 
Dewel Curtis Danielson Revice Noble 
Alfonso Joseph Moreno Frederick 


Field Music 


Edward Charles Dupuis 


Field Cook 
Paul Richard Ritthale: 


issistant Cooks 


Vernon Grady Dixon Phinas Allen Law 
Leo Herd Don Knighton Manning 
Privates 


Chester John Bryk Wynn Thomas Moss 
Jack Marvin Cutler Jr 
Russell Edward Gayle Neal 
Dalrymple Howard Nettles 
Harold Leslie Darter Frank Nichols, Jr 
James Alexande Eulice Joseph Ordoyne 
Drolette Luther David Orr, Jr 
Robert William Emel Max Bernard Osborn 
James Erdman Elbert Eamvel Perkins 


Varch. 


1942 


Pedro Rodriguez 
Hernandez 

Robert Moore Hinkk 

Harry Marshall 
Kallgren 

Cecil Walter Lewis 

Lane Everett Ligon 

Max Holland Martin 

Albert Ray Miller 

Richard Kenneth Moore 

Clifford Virgile Morrow 


Bill Barton Pogue 

Marvin Arthur 
Roslansky 

David Thomas Shively 

Elwood Smith 

John Marvin Smith 

Lee Thomas Smith 

Edward James 
Spellman. Jr. 

William Dale Standlea 

Jeff Calvin Wood 


SERVING AT PEIPING, CHINA, DEEMED 
LIKELY PRISONERS 
Colonel 
William W. Ashurst 
Vajor 


Edwin P. McCaulley 


Captains 


James F. Climie 


James Raymond Hester 


First Lieutenant 


George 


Second 
Richard Marvin 
Huizenga 


R. Newton 


Lieutenants 
James David 
McBrayer, Jr 


Pay Clerk 


Robert 


L. 


Williams 


Chief Marine Gunner 


William A. Lee 


Sergeant Major 
Cecil Morton Dietz 


Master Gunnery Sergeant 
Abner Ellsworth Foster 


Staff 


Sergeant 


Henry Alfred Elvestad 


Firat 
ank Mill 
Gierald Arthur 
ew house 


Techni 


Sergeants 


Clarence Raymond 
Osborne 


cal Sergeant 


Charles Daniel Pierce, Jr 


Quarterma 


Orville F 


Mess 


Raymond |} 


Supply 
James Allen Callis 


Ser 
Vietor Frank Ciarrachi 
Russell Paxton Clark 
Roy Alvis Dobson 
Raymond Erhard 
Wilson Eccles 
Morris Sherman Haug 


Willis Willard 
Anderson 

Arnold Andressen 

Robert Lewis 

Armstrong 

Gerald Leroy Beeman 

Norman James Berg 

Alvin Henry Blahuta 

‘A” “Z" Bradshaw 

Charles Walton 
Brimmer 

William Howard 
Chittenden 

Glen Francis Crafts 
T’ “G" Crews 

Arthur Cobb Davisor 

Irvin Jacoh Engler 


Privates 
William Lawton 
Adams 
Irving Nile Akers 
Walter Carlton Allen 
Allison Leonard 
Anderson 
Wade Hampton 
Armstrong, Jr 
Connie Gene Battles 
John Beavers 
Robert Clifford Becker 
Darrell Milton Beeson 
Raymond Osborne 
Bennett 
Elroy Lawrence 
Bennison 
Willie Lee Benton 
Chester Maxwell Biggs 


Jr. 
William Henry Boyden 


wT. 
William Joseph 
Brigham 


ster Seryeant 


verett Rehn 


Sergeant 
Smith 


Sergeants 
Henry Benjamin 
Stowers 
yeants 
William Hanson 
Howar¢ 
William Albert Kahl 
Frederick Balthasar 
Mohr 
Erick Stromstad 
Herman Wolf 


porals 
Chandler Edwin Fouche 
Max “S" Ga 
Harold Arnold Hoffman 
Joel Jones 
Robert Vincent Keith 
Bernard Francis Kelly 
William Edgar 
Killebrew, Jr. 
George Giles Lindsey 
Oliver Stephen Melton 
Charles William Parr 
John Dee Pitner 
Harold Ignatius Retzke 
Clyde Edward Roark 
Jacob Victor Schneider 
James Mitchell Somers 
Jerold Beers Story 
John Courtney Wrathal 


First Class 

Maurice Ernst Gessner 

James Edwin Glaze 

Luther Earl Goldman 

Ralph Harris . Goudy 

Earl Dennis Griffin, Jr 

Robert Ray Haberman 

Leonard Sam Harbison 

Jack Buchanan 
Harmon 

James Edwyn Hinkle 

George Hirschkamp 

Jack Clay Hornsby 

Thomas Sylvester 
Humphrey 

John Henr Jesse 

Roy Williams Leppert 

Eugene Harold Litz 

Emit Francis Logan 

Thomas Vernon Lusk 

Ronald Oliver 
McMahon 

George LeRoy 
McShane 


Fred Howard Brown 

Harold Phylander 
Brown 

Douglas “A” Bunn 

Morris Anthony Carson 

Melvin Hershman 
Castor 

Philip Speck Chambers 

Kenneth Robinson 
Clark 

James Hector Cole 

Edgar Arthur Croteau 

Kenneth William Davis 

Jasper Frank Dawson 

William James Dees 

Wilbur Edward 
Ditewig 

Norman Ray Estep 

Glenn “G" Evans 

Bernard Joseph 
Fitzgerald 

Walter Edward 
Freiberger 

Mark Nathaniel Gentry 


Field 


Donald Reupert 
Marshall 

Richard Nahas 

Max Henry Neuse 

Elza Cohn O'Neal 

Herbert James Orr 

Calvin Lafayette 
Permenter 

Ralph Pratte 

Johnnie Martin Pruett 

Richard Rider 

Fernando Cantu 
Rodriguez 

Freemont Francis 
Sheets 

Dick Richard Smith 

Orville Reid Sparkman 

Charles Albert Stewart, 
Jr 

Jimmie Lyn Stewart 

Frank Denton Stockton 

William Harold Thomas 

John Worthington 
Whipple 


Cook 


Benjamin Robert Benson 


Chief 
Charles Henry Darr 
Antonio Leon 


Assista 
George W 


Cooks 
Orin Robert Miller 


nt Cook 
filson Parr 


Field Music Corporals 


Carroll Wilson Bucher 


Platoon 
Thomas Royal 
Carpenter 


SERVING AT TIENTSIN 
DEEMED LIKELY 


Martin Lewis Gray 


Sergeants 
Holland Cash 


CHINA, AND 
PRISONERS 


Major 


Luther 


A. Brown 


Captain 
John A. White 


First L 
Richard 


GVuarterm 


ieutenant 
D. Weber 


aster Clerk 


August W. Carlson 


Platoon 
Jack Rol: 


Sergeant 
and Bishop 


Field Music First Class 


Ira Melv 


in Brawdy 


Ernest Theodore Larson, Jr 


Gunnery Sergeant 


Clifford 


Lee Ellis 


First Sergeant 


Jack 


Davis 


Gunnery Sergeant 


Clifford 
Staff S 


Elmer Pery Jarret 


Lee Ellis 


ergeants 
Michael Jacob Schick 


Sergeants 


Frank Joseph Kossyta 
Edward Lee MacDonald 
Walter James Reilly 
Corr 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Dedmon 
John Henry Ellison 
James Edward Hard- 
way 
Terence Sumner Kirk 
Dennie Guy Lady 
Robert Armond Lareau 
George Woodrow Me 
Farland 


Privates 
Joseph John Frehr 
Marion Guynn 
Richard Thomas Hall 
Edward Lewis Kirkpat 
rick 
Raymond Elmo Lease 
Charles Crittenden 
Ludlow 
Roy Bernard McCarthy 
Raymond Leon Mat- 
thews 
Frank Joseph Novak 
Lloyd “G"” Parrish 
Francis Louis Plog 


Robert Alexander Smith 
Alan A’Dale Sydown 


vorals 
Wilifred Norman Me 
Leod 
Alvin Ernest Sawyer 
Miguel Serra 
George Burwell Stone, 


Jr. 

David Alexander Tim 
pany 

Jack Warshafsky 


First Clases 
Frank Paskal Prater 
Marvin Clyde Ramsey 
William Dwayne Read- 


er 
Neil Orlando Rider 
Steve Alex Salay 
Leslie Sedenberg 
Marino Joseph Simo 
Merlyn Joseph Sousek 
Mathew Herman Stohl- 
man 
Leslie Raymond Troth 
James Clark Wilson 
Thomas Patsy Welsh 


AT SHANGHAI, CHINA, AND DEEMED 
LIKELY PRISONERS 


Quartermaster Clerk 


Paul G. 
Supply 


Chandler 


Sergeant 


Henry Kijak 


Stag Sefgeant 
Loren Oscar Schneider 


Cor, 


poral 


Nathan Alexander Smith 








By 
F. O. COOKE 


From Hannibal’s waddling elephants to 
Hitler’s screaming Stukas, military his 


tory proves repeatedly that 


powerful 
new offensive weapon is the surest short 
eut to victory. In the 
range or heavy Vv bomber, Ar 


long-engine long- 
erica possesses 
the strongest single striking force on 
world battlefronts today 

Equipped with the Moss turbo-super 
charger, the latest Flying Fortresses and 
Liberators operate at elevations over 35, 
000 feet, with a range of more than 3,000 
miles and a bomb load of 4 tons, at 300 
m.p.h The Norden bomb sight enables 
them to blast ships, harbors, fortifications, 
industrial centers and troop concentra 


ions in broad daylight, unseen and un 





t 

heard at their terrific height, a thousand 
miles inside enemy territory 

bombing of the Axis naval 
base at Brest had immobilized for several 


Daylight 


months the German warships Gneisenan, 
and Prinz 


weather grounded the long rangers and 


Scharnhorst, Eugen until soupy 


gave the imprisoned ships a chance to es 
eape. The Fortress was first used here in 


July, 1941, fron 


midsummer the planes were covered with 


altitudes so high that in 


frost, and first warning of the attack was 
the scream of the bombs. Used against 
German or Japanese industrial centers, it 
would shatter both production and morale 


When the 


the Boeing 299, was first planned in 1932, 


prototype of the Fortress, 


and flown in 1935, most aeronautie ex 
perts scoffed at it as a fantastic waste of 
material. But in two years of war, Amer 
ican foresight and air engineering have 
been fully vindicated in their buildup of 
the heavy bomber. Consolidated’s Cata 
linas and Coronados are the mainstay of 
the Atlantic patrol. It was a Catalina 
which spotted the Bismarck and led the 
British fleet in for the kill \ Lockheed 


Hudson, converted for patrol bombing, 
recorded the first capture of a submarine 
by an airplane 
FORTRESSES VS. JAPS 

Even more significant is the showing of 
the Flying Fortresses agains ‘ Japa 


nese The few heavy bombers 


the battle of the Pacific have taken almost 


agi ! I ve hg 
kok, Ja ult, ind Malava. and blasted Jap 
fleet concentrations Ihe hard-pressed 
Dutch, asked what was ost needed to 


save the Ind es, answered, “Send us tour 


engine bombers. Send us destrovers and 
submarines if you ean, but first of all, 
heavy bombers.” 

Even B-17’s, 
European experts scornfully dubbed “Fly 


the early model 





AMERICAS ) Hiking POWER 


ston Churchill: “Even if the Nazi legions 
gets, stood triumphant on the Black Sea 
even if Hitler was at the gates of India, 
it would profit him nothing if at the same 
time the entire economie and scientific ap- 
paratus of German war power lay shat- 
tered and pulverised at home.” 

But as the British have found, to be de- 
cisively effective not twenty or thirty (the 
number they had on hand late in 1941), 
or even the 2,000 Flying Fortresses a 
British Air Marshal once mentioned as 
the amount needed “to clean up the job 
in short order,” would be enough. “Stra- 





highly effe 


tive and not 







so vulnerable 





battles 





in the 
of Britain and 
Libya, 
lone Flying For- 
tress beat off nine 
ME 109’s 


turned safely home 







where a 
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Improvements based 






tegic” bombing is a long-time policy, to 
be maintained over many months and 
across endless miles of enemy territory. 
Great fleets of thousands of bombers are 
needed on all fronts, and needed now, be- 
fore some method of counteracting their 
deadly fire can be devised. 

For the long-range bomber today dou- 
bles in brass for both land and sea artil- 
lery. A full bomb-load discharged at 10,- 
00U Teet equals the effect of a battery ol 
howitzers at point blank range. Heavy 
bombers, unopposed, can outmaneuver 
heavy cruisers and battleships, although 
these planes are not at their best against 
ships at sea. Britain has found them a 
more than satisfactory substitute for 

French coastal artillery and the silenced 
guns of the Maginot Line. At this 
point in the history of strategy, the 
heavy bomber is supreme on land and 


on observation of their 






pertormance on these 





tronts have 





eaused tive 






major changes in this 






during the past 





mode 





five vears, rendering old 





issembl\ ines and produe 





tion units obsolete, and 


sharply limiting the supply 







of these complex weapons of 






ceonauest 
If American aviation facili 
ties were stepped up today to 








the claims made on paper for 


1943, a United victory would be 






certain within the vear. For 


flocks of these devastating death 













bases in 


birds, operating fron 






Ieeland, or Ulster, flving 
high above ack-ack and fighter pa- 
sustained 
daylight bombing the entire German in- 


Grreenland, 






trols, could lav waste in 






sea. 

But in the first months of 1942 

no power in the world has suff- 
cient long-rangers to launch an 
all-out offensive. The war has clear- 
ly developed into a_ production 





: . 
dustrial and communications nerve cen- 






ters, coming and going unscathed, since 
the Axis has not yet developed pursuit 
planes which ean operate successfully in 
the substratosphere. In the words of Win- 
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“THE DEVASTATOR,” carrier based Douglas 


(Official Navy Photo.) 


race rhe late Sir Frederick Banting pre 
dicted: “Whichever 
O00 feet 


with the heaviest guns (and the greatest 


power gets up to 1), 
first and can stay there longest 
number of planes) will win the war.” In 
other words, the most efficient production 
line will win 

Heavy bombers are not easy to produce 
in quantities sufficient for more than mere 
cuerilla attacks on enem Each one 
costs around $300,000, uses 20,000 pounds 
requires 140,000 

There are 54 stations on 

3,000-foot 


y bases 
of aluminum, man-hours 
the factory 
Consolidated’s assembly line, 
with a six-hour stop at each station 
Acres of str located 
protec ted floor space, tons of specially de 


egically and well 
signed machines, stockpiles of raw mate 
S. weakest link at present), and 
thousands of skilled workers 
The number of drawings in 
is about 17,000, the total number 
40,000, each small piece 


rials (U 
hundreds of 
are needed 
volved 
of parts almost 
requiring meticulous design and tooling 

Not all nations can 
requirements 


meet these exacting 
Japan lacks floorspace, raw 
materials, and skilled labor. Her system 
of farming out the manufacturing of ma 
chine parts to small independent com- 
panies makes assembly and tolerance of 
parts extremely difficult. Proof of her 
troubles is her inability to duplicate the 
giant Douglas DC-4, although a model 
plane was sold to her to break down for 
analysis, and Douglas even licensed the 
blue prints over to her 
eould not reproduce it 


JAPS LACK HEAVY BOMBERS 


Forced by the ABCD economic blockade 
to strike before she was fully ready, Ja 
pan’s failure to 


Japanese workers 


show much air strength 
in Luzon after the fall of Manila means 
that she hasn’t enough planes to fight all 
out on more than one front. If she could 
have followed up the Pear! 
Harbor with hourly bombings by fleets of 
her Mitsubishi 92’s, the war in the Pacific 
might have been over as soon as it started 


assault on 


dive-bomber of the Navy. This ship is also used by the Army under the designation A-24, 


But Japan just doesn’t have the 

Germany too was unprepared for long 
range bombing. Field Marshall Hermann 
Goering may have begun with a quixotie 
vision of a_ Luft 
knights of the air driving the 
British from the skies. But 


by he dip! ymatic success al 


planes 


edalled 
i uddled 
boldened 
Munich, Ger 


wa ff ot her 
ove 


} ] 
any pushed herse scale 


are two vears before he loree 
nechanieally st ¢ enough to blitz 
into blightly She could mus 


; 


ly enough strengt! » one blow 


ti ne, as at Coven- 
\ Unable to follow 
with 
blitz bombings 
the RAF 
tough in 
and 
chine quality, and 
gain rapidly in quan- 
titv, thanks to Ameri- 
can aid and increased 
production at home. 
Then his yellow 
illy’s rabbit-punch at 
Pearl Harbor 
vineed Hitler that the 
chivalry was 
over. Not Aryan ra- 
cial or scientifie su- 
periority would win in 
the air, but stark ma- 
chine’ strength, fire 
power, and force of 
mechanized numbers. 
Heavy not 
speedy ships, 
were W the 
battles. 
the 
recent 


sus- 


? 
through 
tained 
she W atehed 


prove too 


manpower ma- 


econ- 


age of 


bombers, 
pursuit 
inning 
world’s ait 
This is doubtless 
cCauUSst ot his 
coolness toward Goer- 
and the current 
Nazi air activi- 
ties over Europe. Hit- 
er’s engineers are 
working overtime to 
yvercome their initial 





emphasis on individual 
(Four 


died In 


nusplacement of 
fighter planes and dive bombers. 
prominent Nazi airmen recently 
erashes on experimental flights.) 
Biggest dark horse in the field of avia- 
tion is Russia, whose air leaders planned 
and built giant bombers years before the 
U.S. Like so many USSR innovations 


THE CORONADO by Consolidated is rated one of 4 
most powerful patrol bombers in the world. Beca 
patrol bombers must travel long distances unescorti 


Coror 
and s 
bombs. 





OLD FAITHFUL OF the Atlantic Patrol is the Consolidated “Catalina” patrol bomber. It was this type of ship that shadowed the ill-fated 
Bismarck and led British surface ships in for the kill. She has a range of 4,000 miles and the side blisters indicate she is well able to take 


(Official Navy Photo.) 


care of herself. 


parachute air-borne can 
non Buck 
Rogers stunts until practical use by the 
Nazis made them all to real 

Exact status of the Red air force is 
strictly secret. There can be little doubt 
that even as far back as Lindbergh’s visit 


troops, lider Ss, 


these were long regarded as 


nned 
the 


ns n the early 30’s, they showed only seeond 


d one of § Coronado has heavily armed power turrets in nose, 
rid. Beca and sides. Its range is 5,200 miles with seven tons 
—= mbs. (Official Navy Photo.) 





rate stuff to visiting firemen. Americans, 
they said, talk too much. They kept up 
the same pretense in the war against Fin- 
land, causing Hitler to underestimate their 
true strength. 

But the USSR air foree must be plenty 
good to have stopped even a tired Luft- 
waffe cold enough to permit the recent 
Russian land victories. The Soviets have 
long had the highest percentage of heavy 
bombers ; than one-fifth of total 
fighting aircraft. Their strategy demands 
3,500 combat planes for every nine corps 

ol troops. 

Although they have 
shown few long-range 
bombers thus far, the 
Soviets doubtless have 
many surprises 
up their like 
the “flying tanks” 
which mowed down 
German mechanized 
units before Moscow, 
and were so _ heavily 
armored that only di- 
rect cannon hits could 
damage them. Other 
Russian rarebits may 
be a six-engine long 
ranger, and a trans 
port biplane carrying 
troops between the 
wings. 

Of all the warring 
nations, the USSR 
alone has the resources 
in her immense indus- 
trial plants back of the 
Urals, to challenge 
America’s production 
supremacy. 

Britain’s entry in 
the long-range sweep 
stakes is as recent as 
last September, since 
RAF authorities 
late in 1940 derided 
the usefulness of the 

Then 


more 


more 


sleeves 


even 


miant hombet 


the fall of France and the Lowlands took 
out of Allied hands the French bases Eng- 
land had planned on using, putting Ger- 
man planes at England’s door, and Ger- 
man targets six times further away from 
English than the British centers 
were from the new Nazi points of attack. 

Thus to bomb Germany and Italy, and 
crucial Libyan-Mediterranean 
campaign through successfully, planes 
were demanded having great cruising 
range and bombing power. The heavy 
bomber again had to take the place of 
both artillery and battleship. 


U. S. AID ESSENTIAL 


Britain now puts out three bombers of 
this type: the Handley-Page Halifax, the 
Short Stirling, and the Avro Manchester. 
These have already made successful raids 
on Occupied France and Nazi troops in 
Libya. But Britain needs far more of 
them before she can carry the war to Ger- 
man centers and repay the Nazis for the 
razing of Coventry and London’s “rain 
of fire.” Her limited industrial potential 
makes U. 8S. aid essential if this is to be 
more than a paper victory. As soon as 
she begins putting out a new model plane. 
as was the case with the Defiants which 
wreaked such havoe with Hitler’s dive 
bombers at Dunkirk, the enemy seeks out 
the production unit and bombs it into 
uselessness. Like Australia and the Dutch 
Indies, England looks to America for the 
planes which will turn the tide of victory. 

Axis engineers are planning feverishly 
to overcome our present advantage, by de- 
signing interceptors with a ceiling equal 
to that of the heavy bombers. For just 
as air power is proving the decisive fac- 
tor in the war, so altitude, more than 
range or speed, is the decisive factor in 
air power today. What makes the Flying 
Fortress supreme is not its range, which 
is not as great as that of Nazi or Italian 
peed, which can not mateh 
attack-bombers. It 
the turbo-super- 


bases 


carry the 


planes, or its 


fighters or 
through 


the latest 
is its ability, 
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hearings freeze fast, struments fail for 


i ! 
lack of pressure, vapor oeks develop 
1 pilot without 


1? abir nitrover bubbles 





para vzed. or his eves may see double 








Rubber de-icing boots grow brittle and 
erack to pieces. Camouflage paint peels 
and flakes like m return to 
eart!] Both men hines must be 
of superior 1 old to survive the terrifi 


rain 
Major R. W. Sehroeder, once holder of 
the 38,180 foot altitude record, exhausted 
his oxygen at that height and plunged 
unconscious for five miles, but muracu 
lously landed safely The 67 degrees be 
low zero temperat 
balls, but the motor functioned well 
enough. Men, not machinery, are likely to 


erack in stratosphere bombing 


ure had frozen his eye 


U. S. LEADS STRATO FIELD 


Americans are peculiarly well equipped 


to hold the lead in the production of the 
stratosphere bomber. It is the logical 
weapon to have developed in a land of 


lofty mountains and vast distances We 
have the raw materials (once existing bot 
tlenecks are wiped out), the skilled labor, 
the floor space and proving grounds, the 


in training. Test flights to meet 


pi ots 
stratosphere conditions are now being held 
by Boeing at a cost of $1,000 per hour, 
testing new plastics, insulations, substi 
tutes for « and grease, and pressure 
suits, aS seen In the picture “Dive Bomb 
er.” No other nation, except possibly Rus 


sia, can come close to us in this field 


Our problem now is to get the planes off 
the drawing boards and into the air fast 
enough to maintain our present lead 


This means freezing present designs, 


cutting down on val ety of specia ized 


types, and combining their best features 
into one or two models for mass produc 
tion, the same yrocess England went 
through in putting out enough Spitfires 


and Hurricanes to hold the Luftwaffe at 


bay. Experts say the world’s finest planes 


are still on paper, some in U. S., many 
on Axis drawing boards But to produec 
them means complete upheaval of existing 
facilities, another year or two ol delav 





before planes roll off the lines. And we 
eannot afford to wait. The present lull in 
Axis air activities indicates an all-out in 
dustrial effort to match or better our new 
four-engine bombers, dive bombers, fly 
ing boats, and pursuit ships 

Even since the President’s speech on 

tat 


January 6, plane production statistics 


have fille 


the air like news clippings in 





in his 



















TOP—DOUGLAS TWO-MOTOR attack bomber and below the famous Martin Baltimore. 
(Douglas Aircraft Photo.) 
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BELOW—NORTH AMERICAN’S AB-25 medium bomber rates higher than most European 
planes of its class. (Public Relations, War Dept.) Be 


on 





















ABOVE—FAMOUS VULTEE Vengeance dive bomber of the Navy and below—North 
American medium bombers on the line. (Vultee-North American Photos.) 


BELOW—DAUNTLESS dive bomber of the Marine Corps is one of the most feared planes 
on the battlefronts. (Official Navy Photo.) 


prop wash. Planes by hundreds and thou- 
sands have been rolling off these pen-and- 
ink assembly lines. Cold fact, quoted by 
a nationally syndicated columnist, is that 
U. S. 4engine bomber production for 
January, 1942, was just short of 60 
planes. Few of these remained in the 
country, most were turned over to United 
Command for immediate service on Sing- 
apore and Libya fronts. (Another ad- 
vantage of the long-ranger is its speedy 
delivery, a matter of a few days instead 
of the 11 weeks required for sea-borne 
supplies to reach Australia from England 
via Cape of Good Hope.) 

But prospects are good for our reach- 
ing the 500 per month mark set by the 
President by the end of this year. Tre- 
mendous reorganization of aircraft plants 
was begun as far back as last May, and 
stepped up with the government’s recent 
recommissioning of automobile factories 
to manufacture plane parts and machine 
tools. The new Ford plant aims at $20 
million of tooling instead of Consolidated 
Aircraft’s $6 million, at eutting down man 
hours by 40,000 per plane, at an eventual 
output of 225 B-24’s per month, which 
means a merger with Consolidated to 
avoid duplication of work. This largest 
aireraft factory in the world (3,700,000 
sq. ft., including hangars) will employ 
close to 100,000 workers. Similar new 
production units are being borne from the 
shotgun weddings of Boeing, Douglas and 
Vega, who have dropped competition for 
competency in heavy bomber orders and 
are now at least partially pooling re- 
sources. 


POOLING POTENTIALS 


Holding the shotgun, since his appoint- 
ment last May as Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air, is Robert A. Lovett, alum- 
nus of the famous Yale Unit of flying vol- 
unteers. In devotion to air power as more 
decisive than troops or ships, he follows 
the late General Billy Mitchell, who was 
courtmartialled during the lull in Ameri- 
ean defense. Now that the Nazis have 
proved Mitchell was right, Lovett is get- 
ting the job done by walking more softly, 
talking more persuasively. He is respon- 
sible not only for pooling of manufac- 
turers’ potentials, but for organization of 
the Army Air Forces into striking units. 
Lovett is by no means all talk and reor- 
ganization. In World War I, as a Navy 
bomber pilot, he won the rank of Lieut. 
Commander and the Navy Cross, still flies 
his own plane when he has time. 

Eaxctly what type of plane will emerge 
from the new production process is of 
course a closely guarded secret. But from 
specifications already released, a general 
idea of the various types of planes may 
be inferred. 

For stratosphere bombing, at heights of 
25,000 to 30,000 feet, we will have the 
B17-E or Flying Fortress, the B-24, Con- 
sair’s Liberator, and the still experimental 
B-19’s, All these ships will be equipped 
with pressure cabins, Norden bomb sight, 
Rader Aircraft detector (latest secret 
sritish device), exhaust-driven turbo-su- 








percharger, and power driven turrets, in- 
novations which have held up assembly 
lines for months 


B-17E WORLD'S HIGHEST 


When completed, the B-17E will have 
a top speed of 300 m.p.h., a radius of ac 
tion (to target and return) of 1,700 miles 
(which means a total range of 35,600), 
bomb load of 4 to 5 tons, ceiling over 
30,000 feet, highest in the world. 

The B-24 is a bit smaller and faster: 
310 m.p.h., 1,500 mile radius, 26,000 ft 
ceiling. Its unorthodox Davis-Caltech thin 
section wing permits low drag and easy 
handling. 

The B-19, an 
Douglas, is slow (200 m.p.h.), has a wing- 
spread of 212 feet (almost twice the 
B-24), but can stay aloft two full days, 
eruise 7,500 miles with 8 tons of bombs. 

The British have giant bombers almost 
as big; their latest, the Handley-Page 
Halifax, has a wing span of 99 feet, 4 
liquid-cooled in-line Rolls-Royce Merlin 
motors (considered by airmen among the 
greater bomb capacity 


80-ton experiment by 


world’s safest), 


than the Fortress, but less speed, range, 
altitude. The 


Short Stirling is similar 





















THE DOUGLAS LIGHT BOMBER is an attack plane. 
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in size and performance, also has 37-mm. 
cannon in power driven turrets, but has 
Hercules radial engines, and 
maneuverability, after bombs are dropped, 
superior to the crack Nazi Me 109 pur- 
suits, which the Stirling consistently out 


air-cooled 


fights. 

Nazi bombers of the giant type include 
the Heinkel 177, reported to have a range 
of 7,000 miles with 1,000 lbs. of bombs. 
Chief Scourge of Atlantic convoys are 
the Focke-Wulf Kuriers, a 4-engine bomb- 
er version of the transoceanie Condors 
Germany used to run to South America. 
These carry either 30 armed soldiers or 
several tons of explosives, besides the 
standard bomber crew of six. Like the 
British Stirling and Halifax, they carry 
cannon in power turrets and bomb bulges. 
Their service ceiling is 28,850 ft., range 
2,300 miles at 224 m.p.h. Both these 
giants as well as the big Junkers, Ju 96, 
can do better than 300 m.p.h. But the 
British claim that in spite of their speed 
and heavy armor, they have not worked 
too well for the Nazis. Also disappoint- 
ing, and curtailed in production, is the 
new 4-engine Dornier DO-19, weak in 
horsepower, altitude, speed. 

A new Nazi plane recently crashed by 
a balloon barrage in Britain had a range 
of 4,500 miles at 200 m.p.h., or a eruis- 
ing speed of 294 m.p.h. at 19,000 feet. 
Powered by two fan-cooled 14 eylinder 
radial motors, it can carry either torpe 

does or bombs, 4,000 
pounds. A special 
brake in the tail makes 
it a dive bomber as well. 








Fast and shifty, it is designed to 


A development of the Dornier “Flying 
Pencil,” it could be a definite threat to all 
but our latest high level bombers. 

Japan has only one 4-engine bomber 
type, but it is bigger than the Boeing 
B17-C. The Japs have jammed features 
copied from four foreign planes all into 
one. The Mistubishi 92 is a 144 ft. baby, 
hybrid offspring of the Wellington, the 
Douglas DC-3, the He 111 and the Junk- 
ers G39. Performance figures for this 
plane are not available, but lacking both 
supercharger and bomb sight, it cannot be 
used for stratosphere bombing. 

The Italians hold the world’s distance 
record with their Savoia-Marchetti 82, of 
which they have an estimated 100 in re- 
serve. They are now testing the Piaggio 
P 108-C, a 4-motor bomber transport, as 
well as experimenting with a plane with- 
out propellers, driven by air jets sucked 
through the nose. 

Likewise in the experimental stage is 
the Soviet V-760, a 6-engined giant with 
a wing span of 144 ft. equal to the Doug- 
las B-19, but weak in horsepower, and 
hence lacking range and altitude. Like 
the Short Stirling, it has a tremendous 
bomb capacity. The Reds also have in 
their old model TB-6 a_ twin-engined 
bomber capable of carrying a 6,600 bomb 
load 310 m.p.h. at 26,240 ft. This is a 
high-level bomber, but not up to the For- 
tress or Liberator. 

Bombing at 15,000 to 25,000 feet is less 
dependent on good weather, more accur- 
ate, still fairly free from A.A. fire. Great- 
er bomb loads are possible than in strato- 
sphere bombing. Targets can be more re- 
stricted: instead of a general district or 
town, definite docks and factories can be 
hit. But risk of interception and deflee- 
tion from combat planes becomes greater 
as the bombing range is made more ae- 
curate, hence the need for heavy armor 
and high maneuverability in this class of 
plane. 
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support infantry in attacking ground objectives. 
Has a speed in excess of 350 m.p.h. and a 600 mile radius. Highly maneuverable, the British have used it as a night fighter. (Douglas Air 
craft Photo.) 
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In this field as well, U. S. Army planes 
may lead the world. The Martin B-26 
(called the Marauder by the British), so 
new that complete performance figures are 
still secret, has two 1,850-h.p. engines, 
flies at more than 350 m.p.h., ean carry 
3 tons of bombs more than 2,000 miles. It 
is thus an improvement over the Balti- 
mores and Marylands which, with British 
Wellingtons, Whitleys, Manchesters and 
Hampdens, have been carrying on the bulk 
of RAF raids on Germany, Italy, Libya. 
United planes seem to have the edge on 
the Axis here too. 


NEW NAZI BOMBERS 


Latest German 2-engine bombers, said 
to be powered with 2,000-h.p. motors, in- 
clude a new Henschel and the Heinkel 
He 119. Already in use are the Dornier 
Do 215 and 217, the former with a maxi- 
mum speed of 311 m.p.h. at 16,400 ft., 
and a service ceiling of 29,600 ft., the Do 
217 bigger, heavier, and with an overload 
range of 4,500 miles at 200 m.p.h. 

The Japanese have been using fleets of 
Mitsubishi 96’s and 97’s, sometimes called 
the Minsai heavy bomber, over China and 
the Pacific. The 97’s, developed from the 
old Martin 166, have two 1,000-h.p. 
Wright Cyclone motors (plans for which 
are just part of U. S. contribution to Jap 
air strength), a top speed of 224 m.p.h., 
and a range of 2,480 miles. 

Among the most interesting aeronautic 
ilevelopment of the war has been the con- 
version to military use of big commercial 
transport planes. First in this field was 
the Lockheed Hudson 14, commercially 
ealled the Lodestar. Originally turned 
over to the RAF as a long-range patrol 
and reconnaissance plane, it soon proved 
its all-round utility. The first American- 
made planes to see action in large num- 
bers, they have been praised by pilots on 
all types of duty for their comfortable 
heated cabins, “auto-designed” instrument 
boards, ease in handling, reliable motor 
performance, and remarkable ruggedness. 

They came tirough the hell of Dun- 
kirk with the upper skin of their wings 
wrinkled from dive bombing. New sets 
of wings were replaced in four hours. 
Out of more than 100 in action, each plane 
making from 6 to 8 trips ferrying officers 
and men back to England, only 7 planes 
were lost. 

More of these successful transplants 
have been ferried across the stormy At- 
lantie than any other model. Leaving 
from secret landing fields in Newfound- 
land, they make the crossing in some 12 to 
15 hours. 

Performance figures for these Lock- 
heeds are: two 900-h.p. Cyclone or Wasp 
engines, maximum speed 246 m.p.h., op- 
erating range 1,960 miles, service ceiling 
26,000 feet. 

_ After the suecess of the Hudsons, TWA 
followed suit by turning over its idle 
Clippers and Boeing Stratoliners for eon- 
version to Army and Navy use. Designed 
for substratosphere cruising, these have 
great wing span (107 ft.), ceiling (24,000 
ft.), range (2,340 miles), carrying capac- 
ity and speed (250 m.p.h.). Armored and 
remodeled for combat they should prove 
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DAUNTLESS DIVE BOMBERS of the Army Air Corps peel off to deliver a direct attack. 
These ships are reputed to be far superior to the famed German Stukas, although still not 


the top dive bomber in this country. (Official Navy Photo.) 
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mighty welcome additions to the long- 
range fleet. 

Other powers also use converted giant 
commercial liners. Germany has the Junk- 
ers Ju8S9 and Ju90, once holder of the 
world altitude record. The military ver 
sion has four 1,100-h.p. Jumo in ine mo 
tors, wing span of 114 ft., top speed 256 
m.p.h., range 1,875 miles. 

The 96 ft. Blohm & Voss 142 is almost 
as fast as the Junkers, covers a range of 
2,730 miles. It was used to land troops 
in Norway and Crete. 

Japan, having concentrated on war 
while European and American 


planes 
interests expanded, has no 


commercial 
model directly comparable to these con- 
verted peace planes. 


ON NAVAL AVIATION 


On the seven seas, where the erucial 
test of air forces may arise, with battle 
and communication lines already stretch- 
ing across thousands of miles of water, 
the U. S. Navy also appears to have the 
Axis highearded. In this field high speed 
and altitude are not so vital, since on both 
offense and defense low level cruising is 
essential to spot ships and subs. Danger 
of attack by interceptors or antiaircraft 
is much smaller, from ecarrier-borne air- 
eraft having less speed than land-based 
eratt. 

Old Faithful of the Atlantic Patrol is 
Consolidated’s 104 ft. 2-engined Catalina, 
the Navy’s PBY-5, with a range of 4,000 
miles at 130 m.p.h., and service ceiling of 
25,700 ft. 

Developed along the same lines is the 
Navy’s latest PB2Y2, 4-motored patrol 
bomber sometimes called the Coronado. 
This has heavily armored power turrets 
in nose, tail, and sides, a range of 5,200 
miles with 7 tons of bombs, and a top 
speed of 226 m.p.h. 

Martin’s PBM-1 has similar specifiea- 


tions, but of necessity, having only 2 en- 


gines, carries only half the bomb load. 
This model has gull wings, lifting the en- 
gine high, giving the propeller good clear- 
ance above the water. Martin’s Mariner 


patrol-bomber is rolling out in increasing 





quantit 

sritain’s seaplane patrol consists chief- 
ly of Sutheriands, built by the makers of 
the Stirling bomber, and Saunders-Roe 
Lerwicks. Both these planes are slower 
and heavier than the Catalina, more land- 
bound than Coronado, Liberator, or Mar- 
tin patrol bombers. 

Greatest number of Nazi flying boats 
are made by Dornier, in great number of 
troop trans- 





models for varying duties: 
port, mail and supplies, reconnaissance 
and patrol. Latest and best seems to be 
the Do 26K, having four 600-h.p. Jumo 
motors, a 23-mm. cannon in nose turret, 
and machine gun blisters aft of the wings. 
This 98 ft. sea eagle has a maximum speed 
of 208 m.p.h. (much faster than Catalinas 
or Sutherlands), a range of 5,100 miles 
at 140 m.p.h. It is still no mateh for the 
giant Liberators or fast Marauders. 

Other Nazi seaplanes include the Do 
24, one of the few 3-motor planes aloft 
today, with a range of 2,000 miles at 161 
m.p.h. The Do 18K1 is slower, has range 
of 3,220 miles. 

Faced with the task of covering nearly 
3 million square miles of the Pacific, Ja- 
pan has gone in heavily for big Navy 
seaplanes and patrol bombers. She has 2 
twin engine types, one with 850-h.p. 
Wright Cyclone motors capable of doing 
178 m.p.h. 

Three-motor types are made by Kawa- 
nishi, developed from plans furnished by 
the British firm of Short Bros., makers 
of Sutherlands and Stirlings. The 90-2 
has a 98 ft. wing span and a range of 
1,560 miles 

Latest and greatest punch of the Japs’ 





naval air arm is the Hiro 97: 134 ft. wing 
span, four 720-h.p. Hispano-Suiza mo- 
tors, a top speed 200 m.p.h. This could 
outfly all but very latest U. S. sea ships. 

The Japanese seem to have devised some 
means of rapid building and deploying 
of aircraft carriers which could release 
clouds of smaller bombers and fighters at 
many points almost simultaneously. This 
was the strategy of their attack on Dec. 7, 

The Axis thus has the planes to bomb 
either coast of the United States. The 
Germans are said to have 150 Heinkel 
177’s which could cross the Atlantic from 
French bases, drop 1,000 pounds of bombs 
each on New York or Washington, and 
return to Europe without stopping. Brit- 
ish report spotting mile-long runways in 
Norway from which these giants may be 
launched against Russia, England, or the 
U. S. There are rumors of huge rocket- 
propelled bombers on German proving 
grounds. 


COULD REFUEL IN MID-AIR 


The Italian Savoia-Marchettis could al- 
so make the trip. In addition, the Nazis 
have the Dornier 26, a catapult plane re- 
leased from armed merchantmen to harass 
Atlantie coastal defenses and shipping. 
Any of these or shorter range bombers 
could be used to cross the ocean between 
dawn and dusk, refueling in midair from 
flying tankers to increase the cruising 
range, and strike at Caribbean or U. § 
continental bases before returning home. 

That such bombing will oceur is the 
opinion of most experts. But sustained 
raids such as those in London, Manila, 
or Singapore are not possible, unless Axis 
drawing boards and production units ean 
perform an industrial miracle. Air raids 
on American cities will be largely for 
sake of morale and propaganda value, 
rather than military achievement. 

Far different is the situation in Singa- 


BARREL-BODIED BREWSTER Buffalo fighter has been called by British Far-East pilots “unbeatable for close-quarter combat.” The 


Buffaloes are prime favorites with the Dutch and have proven their superiority in many encounters with the Japs. 


(Official Navy Photo.) 
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pore and the Netherlands East Indies. 
Dutch leaders, knowing that U. S. de- 
fenses, including Hawaii, are not subjeet 
to prolonged attack, complain bitterly of 
American “overcaution” in holding thou- 
sands of planes at home bases. Two thou- 
sand bombers, they say, would hold the 
South Pacifie against anything Japan 
eould show. Less than one-sixth of that 
number are now on hand. 

Since Singapore was another fatal 
ease in the epidemic of “too little and too 
late,” America’s air forces and production 
lines must put forth even greater effort 
to stamp out the “yellow lava” erupting 
in the Pacific. And the effort must be 
made now, while American-designed 
planes pack the world’s strongest punch, 
while American industry ean roll out its 
mightiest air armada. 

Rolling off production lines at a faster 
rate than the much larger and more com- 
plex bombers, American fighter planes are 
now making their mark on the world’s 
major battlefronts. 

Over Far Eastern jungles they are 
proving more than a match for 
Japanese bombers and pursuits; 
over African desert, Russian 
steppes and the English 
Channel they have 
met and stood up 
to Germany’s 
best. 


At the 
start of the present 
eonflict, America led the 
world in the quality of its bomb- 
ers, but lagged far behind in the 
quality of pursuit and interceptor planes. 
Behind the surge to the fore is a tale of 


despair, bottlenecks, overtime, hard work, : 


and American ingenuity. Our highest 
speed pursuits were laggards compared 
to the hurtling English Spitfires and Ger- 
man Messerschmidts; while our pea-shoot- 
er variety armament was woeful compared 
to the British Hawker Hurricanes, capa- 
ble of chopping an adversary to bits in a 
matter of seconds. 

But out of the handicap of their lack 
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of information on battlefront planes, 
American craftsmen have put forth, in 
the short space of a year, pursuits that 
have chewed their way through all types 
of opposition. 

The feared ’Schmidts of the crack Luft- 
waffe have been shattered by sturdy Cur- 
tiss Tomahawk and Kittyhawk fighters of 
the British Libyan command while barrel- 
hands of the tough, skillful Dutch have 
been wreaking havoe among the planes of 
the Rising Sun. 

In far off China and Burma American 
volunteers of the Flying Tigers’ unit 
have completely battered down at- 
tacks on the vital Burma Road 
in old Curtiss P-40 fighter 
planes. 

The Curtiss ships 
of the P-40 class 
and the Buf- 


faloes 


have been 
the first of the Amer- 
ican fighters to match snap- 
rolls with the enemy, but more mod- 

ern engines of destruction are straining 
to enter the fray. 

A small foree of P-40’s has been a 
mainstay for General Douglas MacAr- 
thur’s beleaguered army in the Philip- 
pines; has knocked down 38 Japanese 
planes in the first seven weeks of the war, 
operating nearly always against far supe- 
rior forces. The P-40’s on the fighting 
fronts have heavy machine guns, armor- 
plated cockpits, self-sealing fuel tanks. 
Powered with a stepped-up Allison liquid- 
cooled engine, these planes and their en- 
gines have stood the gaff of war opera- 
tions under the worst flying conditions. 

The P-39, the famous Bell Airacobra, 
nicknamed the Caribou by the British, is 
deseribed by ranking United States offi- 





































cers as the finest middle-altitude fighter 
in the world. It is reputed to have downed 
highly rated Spitfires in mock combat in 
Britain. The Airacobra carries more than 
three-fourths of a ton of guns and ammu- 
nition. The 37-mm. cannon mounted in 
the nose ean knock out the world’s larg- 
est bombers, is a potent weapon against 
tanks. 

Today’s P-39’s illustrate how improve- 
ments are made between the first few pro- 
duction models—frequently mistaken by 
critics as the end product—and the final 

model on which large-scale output is 
frozen. The original Airacobra 
came out in 1939. It was pared 
down in outline to cut 50 
per cent off the 
“drag” and in- 
crease speed 
by 50 miles 


- 


CURTISS- 
WRIGHT KITTY- 
HAWK flying the colors of 
Great Britain’s RAF is one of the lat- 
est of the P-40 models to come off the pro- 
duction line. Performance is a secret, but 
Kittyhawks have been proving mettle in 
Libyan Desert. (Curtiss-Wright Photo.) 


per hour. Four guns, 500 pounds of ar- 
mor plate were added. 

Probably the most hush-hush “job” on 
all the world’s production lines is the Re- 
public Thunderbolt, designated the P-47. 
This ultra-secret crate of dynamite is the 
army’s newest, fastest fighter-interceptor. 
A tremendous package of power, the 
Thunderbolt boasts the world’s most pow- 
erful engine on a pursuit ship—a 2,000 
horsepower Pratt and Whitney radial air- 
cooled. Believed able to outfly and out- 
fight any other known ship, the P-47 car- 
ries enough guns to generate at top firing 
speed an impact equal to the force of a 
five-ton truck hitting a brick wall at 60 
miles an hour. 

The Thunderbolt is built to take rough 
treatment. Long and big-nosed, it weighs 
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REPUBLIC THUNDERBOLT is the Army’s new high-altitude fighter. 


nated the P-47, is reported to have done well over 400 m.p.h. (Republic Aircraft Photo.) 


13,500 pounds, measures 41 feet at the 
wing tips. It has done 680 miles an hour 
in a power-dive test, and has stood up 
under the strain of the pullout without a 
whimper 

Standing the burden of interceptor 
work until the Thunderbolt reaches the 
battlefront is the Lockheed P-38, chris- 
tened the Lightning by our British allies. 
The Lightning is said to be the fastest 





« TORPEDO BOMBERS preparing to 
leave flight deck. Note wings beginning 
to unfold on third plane as bombers are 
waved forward by deck crew. (Official 
Navy Photo.) 





military airplane in the world. Powered 
with two liquid-cooled engines, the Lock- 
heed has clawed into English skies at un- 
believable rates. 

Confusing to the British upon its ar 
rival because of its silhouette similarity to 
the famed Messerschmidts, the North 
American Mustang fighter has proved a 
highly maneuverable ship and extremely 
delicate to handle. It is another liquid- 
cooled engined-pursuit with the standard 
amount of firepower. 

The P-66, or Vultee Vanguard, has 
proven a tough all-round fighter in the 
Far East where its top speed is superior 
to any of the Jap’s known types 


Powered by a 2,000-h.p. air-cooled engine, the Thunderbolt, desig- 


Offensive planes for the Navy must be 
specially built for ship-board use. The 
United States Navy is generally consid- 
ered to have the best-developed shipboard 
fighters of any in the world. None of 
the action in which our fleet has engaged 
in so far has tended to change this view- 
point. 

Present outstanding Navy fighting plane 
is the fast Grumman high-altitude fighter. 
Named the Wildeat, it proved itself on the 
heroie stand of the Marines at Wake Is- 
land. Four Wildcats returned to the air 
again and again in the face of over- 
whelming odds, downed Japanese oppo- 
nents and even carried bombs enough to 


STRIKINGLY SIMILAR IN design to the famed German Messerschmidts, the North American Mustang has proven a favorite with the 
hard-fighting pilots of the RAF. (North American Photo.) 











GRUMMAN WILDCATS in the hands of Marines at Wake Island fought off Japs until overwhelmed by numerical superiority. Has a 
1,200-h.p. engine and a top speed of 350 m.p.h. Chunky fighter carries .50 cal. machine guns and fragmentation bombs. (Official Navy Photo.) 


oof windshields, armor-plated cockpit operation, its top speed is more than 400 

ind self-sealing gas tanks, the Buffalo is miles per hour. It is powered with a 

rmed “unbeatable for close-quarter com- 2,000 horsepower air-cooled engine, is 

” by veteran English pilots in the Far thirty feet long and has a wing span of 
has achieved its greatest Oi! 40 feet. 

version, the Buffalo. It The Vought-Sikorsky F-4-U is the over- Up to December 7, the Army and Navy 

f the Army’s were dependent on reports from observers 

ties by the Thunderbolt. It is the Navy’s hardest- for judgment of their fighting planes. 

1 hitting, most powerful high-altitude inter- Now those planes are being fought by 

ceptor. Designed especially for carrier Americans. Their record so far indicates 


as a shipboard fight 


nd Singapore; has been water fighting sister ship o 


THE FAMED FLYING GUN platform, or Bell Airacobra, has proven itself the finest middle-altitude fighter in the world. Armed with a 
37-mm. cannon, which can be seen protruding from the propeller hub, and numerous heavy caliber machine guns, the Airacobra is claimed 
to have hit speeds exceeding 400 m.p.h. Plane also affords downward view. (Bell Aircraft Photo.) 
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CADETS AT THE West Point of the Air, Randolph Field, Texas, form echelon during night formation flight training. (Public Relations, 


Randolph Field.) 


that this country can match and better the 
best the enemy has to offer. 

The modern warplane is virtually a 
“flying gun platform” with cannon, ma- 
chine guns, and armor. 

In regards to superior equipment, the 
urgent demand for more firepower has 


been most frequently brought to the 
publie attention. Firepower means as 
much to the tactical airplane as the size 
and the number of guns means to a bat- 
tleship; and, in combat, can be more 
important than speed and performance. 
Actually, this word “firepower” may be 


applied to briefly describe an airplane’s 
tactical qualifications. 

Inereased firepower is a direct out- 
growth of the recent increases in speed, 
caused by the necessities of war—the 
faster the target, the more shots per sec- 
ond required. 


LOCKHEED LIGHTNING INTERCEPTOR-PURSUIT planes, the P-38, called the fastest planes in the world. Can claw into the air at 
Equipped with turbo-superchargers for high-altitude fighting. (Lockheed Aircraft Photo.) 


unbelievable rate to intercept raiding bombers. 
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In actual firepower, the machine guns 
which sup- 
those being 


form the mainstay around 
porting units are installed 
bombs and cannon. The average machine- 
gun is capable of firing from 600 to 1,200 
ot ammunition per minute, depending 
strength of the drive spring, 
temperature, syn- 


upon the 
ealiber, ammunition, 
chronizing system if used, and the design 
and loeation of accessory equipment, i.e 
feed and ejection shutes, ammunition 
boxes, ete However, rate of fire must 
not be misconstrued, as machine guns are 
rarely fired for a full minute 

The advent of aireraft cannon 1s not 
new As is commonly known, their use 
was tried during World War I, both as 
flexible mounted and stationary. In pres 
ent aerial strategy the rapid-firing can 
non is receiving wide acceptance, having 


rates of fire comparable to machine guns 


The aireraft 


eannon enables the air 


The manufacture and use of protective 
armor is an industry in itself, with a his- 
tory dating back to ancient Greece. In 
aircraft, armor plating was successfully 
used in the all-metal Junker planes dur 
ing World War I and, after being slighted 
for about two deeades, has now become 
ot prime importance. 

In general there are two types of ar 
mor plating, one consisting of two or 
more fused plates of different hardness; 
the other consisting of a single face- 
hardened plate. In all eases the harder 
surface is the one receiving the initial 
Impact 

Given these superb American produe 
tions, Yankee flyers will quickly clear the 
skies for the unending streams of troops, 
transports and supplies so vitally needed 
now in the battle areas. Every 24 hours 
our air strength is growing. The Japs 
have found that even the Filipinos ean 


the story of the raid in which a battle. 
ship or battle cruiser was hit, a destroyer 
was sunk and several other warships and 
troop transports were damaged. 

I saw all the Flying Fortresses return 
without damage or casualties. They took 
the Japanese completely by surprise. 
Anti-aireraft fire did not begin until the 
last two American planes were over the 
target and none of the five Japanese 
fighters which got into the air was within 
10,000 feet of the attacking planes. 


FOUR 720-POUND BOMBS 


The model 17-D Fortresses arrived at 
the jungle airport at noon on January 3. 
Each of them took on 1,000 gallons of 
gasoline and four 720-pound bombs, 
Neither mechanical fuel pumps nor bomb 
trolleys were available at the field and 


the task of loading the bombers lasted © 





CONSOLDIATED LIBERATOR four-engined bombers ready for flight to England. These huge craft carry a crew of nine and a load of 
four tons of bombs. Can cruise 3,000 miles at top speed of more than 300 m.p.h. (Consolidated Aircraft Photo.) 


plane to cope with lightly-armored tanks, 
and as larger calibered aireraft cannon 
are developed, “panzer” divisions will re- 
quire heavier armor, consequently de- 
creasing their speed and mobility. When 
used against hostile aircraft the cannon 
is far more destructive than the faster- 
firing machine-gun, as its explosive shells 
prove effective against self-sealing gas 


tanks 


CANNON GIVES EDGE TO 
FIGHTERS 


At present the cannon gives the advan 
tage of range to the pursuit and fighter 
type airplane, but a flexible mounted 
gun, now being installed on heavy bomb- 
ers, will probably neutralize this tempo- 
rarv advantage 
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fly. They are learning that the Dutch 
don’t argue, and that Dutch flyers are 
more than a match for any Japanese. 
In the few details received of American 
air action in the Far East, it is evident 
that our men have displayed a superior- 
ity in handling their equipment and in 
outflying the enemy, although the Japs 
have had a vastly greater number of 
planes in the air. 

Verification of Flying Fortress success 
stories in the Pacific is given in this eye- 
witness account of a bombing foray off 
Davao: 

Feb. 12.—I saw the fleet of eight 
American Flying Fortresses take off from 
a jungle airport near Samarinda, on the 
east coast of Borneo, for their January 4 
raid on Japanese warships in Davao Bay. 
Until today I was not permitted to tell 


until late at night and was finished under 
the light of torches. 

The American crews of the bombers 
were remnants of a group of many air- 
men whose aircraft had been destroyed 
on the ground early in the war. They 
became a potent flying circus, covering 
prodigious distances from constantly 
changing bases. Their specialty was sur- 
prise raiding. 

The jungle quivered as the fortresses 
took off in the fading moonlight. Each 
was manned by three officers and five 
men. The first of the fortresses returned 
nine and one-half hours later. The grimy, 
grinning, hungry crews scrambled out. 
They reported that at least 40 ships, in- 
eluding about 10 submarines and many 
transports were in Davao Bay. They de- 
cided to concentrate on the warships. 
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LATEST OF THE famous Curtiss-Wright pursuit line is the P-40F or Goshawk. Note unobstructed view pilot has forward. (Public Re- 


lations, War Dept.) 


Some of the crews did not see then 
bombs strike because from a height of 
25,000 feet a bomb takes 40 seconds to 
reach sea level. But fortresses following 
in the rear of the squadron reported a 
bomb hit on the stern and another near 
the funnel of the largest ship which men 
hove to. Another crew reported the sink 
ing of the desroyer. 

The five Jap fighters which got into 
the air apparently were catapulted from 
warships, but the fortresses were able to 
elimb above the fighters’ range. 

The day after the raid the bombers 
moved on to another field for another at 
tack to keep the Japanese guessing. 

That the supply of heavy bombers is 
a matter of life or death to the United 
eause in the Paeifie is plainly revealed 
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in the desperate SOS delivered in Wash 
ington last month by the Indies Lieut 
Governor van Mook. First on his list of 
emergency priorities was planes: Flying 
Fortresses, Liberators, Marauders. 800 
of these delivered at once, 200 to each of 
the four crucial points of Rangoon, Java, 
Sumatra, and Darwin, could shatter Jap 
convoys, as Makassar proved, hold back 
the vellow tide until the United nations 
were strong enough to launch an offensive 
of their own. To protect the vulnerable 
Achilles heel of these giants, their take 
off and landing points, a thousand fight 
er planes are needed to hold a minimum 
number of vital airdromes and clear the 
skies of Jap interceptors. 

Next in importance are anti-aircraft 
regiments, one for each vital sector. The 
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craft guns the U. 8S. could produce, man, 
Pacifie front could use all the anti-air- 
and ship for months to come. 

Third on Dr. van Mook’s list is naval 
craft: destroyers, light eruisers, sub- 
marines. Had these been available, the 
half-pint naval escort of the Japs would 
never have got troops to Amboina, most 
serious Duteh loss so far. 

Of course the job would not be finished 
by one delivery even of this size. The 
Navy would have to keep convoying re- 
placements, until Jap inability to keep 
pace with American production and sup- 
ply units would leave her hopelessly out- 
classed, foree her to fall back on bases 
inadequately weaponed, give her a last- 
ing dose of the bitter pill of defeat which 
the Allies are now having to swallow. 





GOSHAWK IS LATEST fighter modification of all Curtiss-Wright P-40 series. Highly maneuverable, and heavily armed, entire P-40 series 
have proved exceptionally rugged in combat. (Public Relations, War Dept.) 
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BOMBER COMMAND 


Third installment of the Air Ministry 
Account of the Bomber Command's of- 
fensive against the Avis. 


On 10th May, 1940, the Germans at- 
tacked Holland, Belgium and France si- 
multaneously. For the sake of clarity their 
operations against the Dutch must first 
be briefly outlined 

They opened by a bombing attack on 
the Schipol airdrome, the barracks at 
Amsterdam and the anti-aireraft defenses 
nearby. This was soon followed by the 
descent of parachute troops on key points 
in and near The Hague, at Delft, Zand- 
voord, the Hook, Ymuiden, Eindhoven, 
Dordrecht and on the Waalhaven airdrome 
near Rotterdam. They succeeded in eap- 
turing the airdrome. By the afternoon of 
10th May, four major airdromes in For- 
tress Holland, those at Waalhaven, Ypen- 
burg, Ockenburg and Walkenburg were 
in German hands, despite the measures 
taken to deny their use to the invader. The 
Germans at once begun to land troops in 
large numbers from troop-carrying air- 
craft. Two or three airdromes were sub- 
sequently recaptured by the Dutch and 
held for a short period. German aircraft 
also landed in considerable numbers on 
the foreshore at Katwijk, Scheveningen 
ind Wassenaar. The result of these air 
operations was to immobilize one Dutch 
army corps in Fortress Holland and to 
secure for the Germans control of the dis- 
trict of Dordrecht and the southern part 
of Rotterdam. The effect on the general 
campaign in Holland was decisive. 


RAF AIDED DUTCH 

The Royal Air Force immediately gave 
all the aid it could to the hard-pressed 
Dutch. This record deals only with the 
part played in it by Bomber Command. 
Its aireraft were in action within a few 
hours, but their task was very heavy. The 
main armies of Belgium, Great Britain 
and France were hotly engaged with the 
German invading forces and needed all 
the help—and more—that it was possible 
to give. Nevertheless the Dutch were not 
left to fight in the air unaided. On 10th 
May, many bombing attacks were carried 
out on Dutch airdromes in German hands 
and on the Dutch beaches, the most con- 
siderable being those on the Waalhaven 
and Ypenburg airdromes, on a landing 
ground near Leyden and on the foreshore 
near The Hague. Considerable damage 
was done for the loss of four Blenheims. 
That night thirty-six Wellingtons burnt 
the hangars at Waalhaven and destroyed 
i large number of enemy aircraft on the 
ground, while a squadron of Whitleys 
bombed the approaches to Maastricht. A 
further attack was made on the same 


area on 11th May, and on 13th and 14th 
May, the area around Breda was bombed 
by Battles from the Advanced Air Strik- 
ing Foree in France and by Blenheims 
from England. Great stocks of oil were 
set on fire. 

Throughout the few days of the cam- 
paign, Bomber Command was constantly 
hampered as in Norway by lack of in- 
formation on the situation. This made the 
allotment of targets a matter of extreme 
difficulty. So great was the confusion 
prevailing that on one occasion at least we 
bombed Ypenburg airdrome at the re- 
quest of the Dutch Government, although 
at that moment, unknown to them and to 
ourselves, it had been regained tempora- 
rily by Dutch troops. Our bombing at- 
tacks, determined though they were, could 
not greatly influence the fate of Holland. 
The number of German aircraft was over- 
whelming. There were so many that Gor- 
ing could afford to disregard losses. Sheer 
weight of numbers achieved once more 
what it had already accomplished in Po- 
land and Norway. The Dutch Air Force 
fought with all the stubborn fury for 
which the men of the Low Countries are 
justly renowned. It was wiped out in 
three days. By 13th May, only 10 of the 
248 aircraft which went into action on 
the 10th survived, and by the evening of 
that day those 10 had been destroyed in 
an attack on German formations behind 
the Grebbe line. 

Meanwhile the battle was joined in Bel- 
gium and France. Before tracing the for- 
tunes of our bomber forces during its 
progress, the use to which they were to 
be put must be considered. There are two 
direet ways in which a bombing force can 
aid an army on the defensive. It can in- 
terfere with the enemy’s lines of communi- 
eations by bombing railways, roads, points 
of assembly, “bottle-necks,” dumps, ete., 
and it ean also in certain circumstances 
give close support by bombing enemy 
troops engaged in close action. These 
possible uses for the British bombing force 
had been carefully considered and dis- 
eussed with the French as far back as the 
spring of 1939, when the seizure by Hit- 
ler of Czechoslovakia had made the pros- 
pect of a German attack in the West al- 
most inevitable. 


PLANS DRAWN UP 


At that time the French General Staff 
were informed without reserve what our 
strength in bombers was. Plans, based on 
that strength, were drawn up and accepted 
by both allies without reserve. The French 
General Staff made it clear at the outset 
that their main pre-occupation was the 
invasion of their country. They viewed 
with the greatest misgiving any plan by 
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which bombers were to be used for at 
tacks on German industry and they did 
not hesitate to say so. In their considered 
opinion the main, indeed the only, use to 
which a bombing force should be put was 
to extend the range of artillery supporting 
armies in the field. They therefore pressed 
from the start for the full cooperation of 
the whole British bomber force in resisting 
any German invasion of France. This was 
immediately promised. It was made clear 
that Great Britain would regard the de- 
feat of the invasion of France as her pri- 
mary task and that her bomber force 
would be used to the utmost to help in 
fulfilling it. At the same time the French 
General Staff were warned not to expect 
any very spectacular result from bomber 
support, since the enemy was superior 
in numbers and most of our bomber bases 
were separated by great distances from 
the area of the battlefield. 


DIFFER ON OPERATIONS 


The French were deeply impressed with 
importance of bombing railways. The dis- 
ruption of enemy communications ap- 
peared to them to be the best way in which 
the bombing force could be of real help. 
It was pointed out to them that only a 
strictly limited result eould be expected 
from such a bombardment. It was, for 
example, useless to bomb anything but 
junctions and other points vital to the 
railway transport system of Germany. 
Moreover, such points would have to be 
kept under more or less constant attack 
This would have required a bomber force 
vastly larger than that at the disposal 
of the Allies. The French General Staff 
also wished airdromes to be bombed with 
the object of making so many holes in 
them that they would become unusable. 
They were not impressed by our conten- 
tion that this was not an effective or an 
economical method of “grounding” the 
German Air Foree, all the more so when 
the large number of airdromes available 
to the enemy was taken into consideration. 

Matters stood thus when war broke 
out. We immediately fulfilled our promise 
and despatched the Advance Air Striking 
Force, consisting of most of our medium 
bomber squadrons then armed mainly with 
Battles, to the Rheims area. This force 
must not be confused with the Air Com- 
ponent, which consisted of a number of 
fighter, army cooperation and reconnais- 
sance squadrons operating directly under 
the orders of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the British Expeditionary Force. The area 
of Rheims was chosen for the Striking 
Force because the Battle possessed a com- 
paratively short range and had, therefore, 
to be placed as close as possible to ob- 
jectives in Germany. The Battles were 
also regarded as being the most suitable 
aircraft available for the direct support 
of the French army in the event of an in- 
vasion. They were put into use for recon- 
naissance purposes almost immediately. 
Very early in the war General Gamelin 
mounted a strictly limited offensive on the 
Saar front. He asked for the support of 
the Advanced Air Striking Force and this 
was at once given. 


Here an immediate difficulty arose. Fon 
a bomber force to carry out its duties with 
the maximum of efficiency, an elaborate 
and detailed ground organization for its 
direction and control is necessary. Such 
organization did not exist in France and 
was only established by the British Air 
Staff after many technical difficulties had 
been overcome. The French said definite AY 
that they could not undertake any day 
‘bombing by their own air force. Since 
they did not possess more than forty day 
bombers this attitude was not surprising 
Their aircraft industry, which went into 
full production much later than our own, 
concentrated, naturally enough, on the 
building of fighter aircraft. Great Britain, 
faced with this deficiency in the French 
bombing forces, agreed at once and with 
out hesitation to use the Advanced Ai 
Striking Foree to bomb the German 
armies if it became necessary to do so 

The operations of that force prior to 
10th May, 1940, consisted entirely of re 
connaissance duties. Flights were made 
by night and day over Germany, but the 
Battles did not penetrate more than 
twenty miles, into enemy territory. The 
photographs they took enabled an accu 
rate picture of the Siegfried Line to be 
built up. They bore their full share with 
the French Air Force in the limited of- 
fensive operations, already mentioned, un- 
dertaken against the Saar. It was during 
the course of these that on 30th Septem 
ber, 1939, four out of five Battles were 
shot down in a fight with fifteen Messer- 





schmitts over Saarbrucken. Most of their 
crews escaped by parachute after having 
accounted for two of the enemy. 


ONLY MILITARY TARGETS 


Matters continued thus until the Ger 
man offensive against France began. In 
the meantime, however, the attack on 
Norway had caused the French High Com- 
mand to raise onee again the question of 
the use to be made of our bombing force 
On 14th April that Command was in- 
formed that, subject to a minimum diver- 
sion to Norway, Denmark and Northern 
Germany, it was intended, should the Ger- 
mans attack, to use our full offensive 
strength in the area of the enemy’s ad- 
vanee and in the districts east of the Rhine 
through which his lines of communication 
and supply would have to run. On the 
next day the Comité de Guerre ruled that, 
heeause casualties might be caused to the 
civilian population, bombing attacks on 
enemy concentrations in Germany were 
not to be made unless the Germans 
launched them upon the Allies. This de- 
cision at onee limited the possible objec- 
tives to enemy columns on the march. It 
was pointed out to General Gamelin that 
such targets were quite unsuitable for ow 
heavy bombers, since they had been desig 
nated for an entirely different purpose 
General Gamelin remained uneonvineed 
The German attack opened in foree on 
10th May, 1940. The Allied Commander 
in-Chief still refused to allow objectives 
in Germany or German troops on the 
move in their own country to be bombed. 


THE PILOT OF a bomber must be imaginative, cool and daring. This young member of 
the Bomber Command has made countless forays against the Axis. 



















































It was not until the afternoon of the 10th 
that the Advanced Air Striking Force 
bombed German columns = advancing 
through Luxembourg and not until the 
next day that attacks were made on enemy 
troops and lines of communication by our 


medium and heavy bombing forces 


DELAYING ACTION 


The task of the 
that the battle was joined can be summed 
It was to delay and 


British bombers now 


up in a sentence 
weaken in every way possible the ad 
vance ot the German mechanized torces 
and, atter these had scored their initial 
successes, to try and relieve the pressure 
on the Allied arm 
them first to hold the enemy and then to 
counter-attack. This 
delaying action by our bombers had been 
An analysis of German 


ies sufficiently to enable 


mount an effective 


earefully planned 
communications and possible lines of ad 
vance into Holland and Belgium had been 
made and the places where these would 
cross water or some other obstacle had 
Special maps had been 
prepared and issued to the British and 
French Air Forees. By a system of secret 


been tabulated 


reference points they 
enabled the bombers of 
either force to be easily 
and rapidly directed by 
means Of a signal to any 
area or objective at will 

The center of gravity, 


and = the 


the direction 
extent of the enemy’s 
advance were discovered 
by reconnaissance; and 
the information thus ob 
tained, combined with 
the delay imposed on 
the enemy by all arms, 
of which the bombers 
may have been the most 
important, enabled the 
French armies to reach 
and establish themselves 
in their previously se 
lected north 
of the River Meuse 

In fulfillment of the 
general plan, the heavy 
bombers were used at 


positions 


night on the enemy's 
communieations and 
supply while 


the Advanced Air Strik 


ing Force operated it 


centers, 


daylight until its eas 
ualties became too se 
vere Its task was to 
earry out lowflying at 
tacks against enemy col 
umns, road junctions 
and railways It went 
into action immediately 
While in the Maas 
tricht area the Blen 
heims made numerous 
attacks on the crossir rh 
over the Meuse and on 
troops advancing along 
the road to Tongres, the 
Battles bombed enemy 
columns, which were 


discovered on the move 
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The casualties they 
inflicted were heavy, but they lost nearly 


to anti-aireratt 


through Luxembourg 


half their number, mostly 
hre They were to lose many more by ac- 
tion of enemy fighters. The heaviest casual- 
ties were suffered on the 12th, 14th, and 
17th May 

To understand the operations of our 
bombing forces, it is necessary to refer 
rom time to time to the progress and di- 
rection of the German thrusts on land. 
These were powerful and continuous. By 
mid-day on 10th May, the Germans had 
held up the French attempt to advance in 
Southern Luxembourg and were pressing 
on into Belgium over undestroyed bridges 
near Maastricht. They had captured Fort 
Eben Emael by parachute troops and were 
thus threatening Liege. On the 11th they 
attacked the Albert Canal position in 
flank with mechanized divisions coming 
from Aix-la-Chapelle and in front with 
crossed the northern part 





troops which 
of Duteh Limburg and moved on Hasselt. 
Matters stood thus when on 12th May it 
was learned that two bridges across the 
Albert Canal to the west of Maastricht 
had not been destroyed and that the enemy 


was pouring across them A squadron of 


INJURED MEMBERS of bomber crews stumbled through the German 
lines to safety during the battle of Flanders. 





Blenheims was detailed to bomb the eross- 
ings. They delivered their attack from 
3,000 feet in the face of very heavy anti- 
aireraft fire. Their experienced leader 
afterwards described it as the heaviest he 
had not only encountered but imagined. 
On approaching the target the squadron 
broke formation in order to run in upon 
it from several directions, the bombs 
falling when the leader spotted enemy 


fighters about to attack out of the sun. 

He immediately called on his squadron 
to regain formation, a maneuver of great 
difficulty and danger because of the heavy 
anti-aircraft fire. They did so at once and 
faced the fighters, which were driven off 
by their concentrated fire. Eight out of 
the twelve Blenheims, every one of them 
hit, returned, their task accomplished. The 
same objectives were also attacked on 
that day by six Battles. The crews which 
manned them were chosen by lot, since 
everyone had volunteered. They went in 
low, disregarding the enemy fighters above 
and the A.A. fire below. Five of the six 
were shot down. The sixth crashed on fire 
inside our lines, the pilot having instructed 
his crew to jump. One end of the bridge 
was demolished. Two Victoria Crosses 
were awarded to the 
crew of the leading 
Battle. The bridges were 
temporarily out of ac- 
tion, but this did not 
suffice to stop the Ger- 
man advance. By the 
close of that day, heavy 
fighting was going on in 
the Ardennes and the 
Belgian Army had been 
forced to retire from 
Tonges. On the 13th 
they had retreated some 
twenty miles in the di- 
rection of Tiremont. At- 
tacks on Longwy at the 
northern end of the 
Maginot Line had, how- 
ever, been repulsed by 
the French. The Brit- 
ish Army, together with 
much of the French 
Group of Northern ar- 
mies, had made contaet 
with the right of the 
Belgian line. Next day, 
the 14th, was disastrous 
to the Allies. The Ger- 
mans broke the French 
Ninth Army defending 
the Meuse and crossed 
the river, thus making a 
breach in the line be- 
tween Sedan and Di- 


nant. This meant that 
the Allied armies in 
Eastern Belgium were 


in imminent peril of be- 
ing outflanked. 

The Germans crossed 
the Meuse at two places, 
one of them near Sedan. 
At first it seemed pos- 
sible to destroy the 
bridges they were using 
with a comparatively 
small foree of air- 
craft. Six Battles made 
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SCREAMING 
STUKAS were 
the most potent 
single force in 
the entire Ger- 
man advance 
during the fall 
of France. 
These crack 
dive bombers 
filled the skies 
complete- 
ly, blasting 
everything in 
the path of the 


Nazi jugger- 
maut. 











the first attack about 5 a. m. All returned, 
the pilot of one being wounded. Shortly 
after about 7:30 a. m., the attacks were 
renewed by four more Battles, and hits 
were claimed on a pontoon bridge near 
Sedan. All four got back safely. The 
situation, however, continued to deterio 
rate, and by 2 p. m., a much larger force 
was standing by to attack this and four 
other bridges between Mouzon and Sedan 
Sixty-seven Battles started off soon after 
3 p. m. Thirty-two returned. The rest 
had fallen victims to intense A.A. fire and 
to the German fighters, which were so 
numerous that they could not all be driven 
away. Two pontoon bridges were de 
stroyed, another damaged, and two perma 
nent bridges—one at Mouzon, the other 
at Sedan itself—received direct hits. Dur 
ing the days following, six crews of the 
Battles filtered back to their base. These 
included a pilot, wounded in two places, 
who yet succeeded in swimming the Meuse, 
and an observer and an air gunner who 
had tended their wounded pilot for more 
than twenty-four hours, only leaving hin 
when he died. Thev also got across the 
Meuse to safety 


TEMPORARY EFFECT ON 
NAZIS 


These and other attacks of a similar 
kind showed that, when a determined ef 
fort was made, it was possible to destroy 
a bridge though casualties among the at 
tacking aireraft would be heavy. The 
effect, however, of such action against so 
well organized a foe as the German Army 
To seize the oppor 
destruetion of 


was only temporary 
tunity 
bridge called for strong and immediate 
action on the part of the land forees in 
maintain the break 


ereated bv the 


order to exploit and 
Otherwise onlv a short respite was gained 
and the bravery displaved bv the bomber 


crews was rendered of little account. This 
was what happened at Sedan. The bridges 
were broken; 

Once over the Meuse, the Germans has 


so were the French. 


tened to exploit their success. By 16th 
May the forward elements of the British 
Army were back on the main position on 
the River Dvle with the Belgians on their 
left, the Germans were pouring through 
a wide gap on the right of the Ist French 
Army which lay on the British right and 
were aftacking Avesnes and Vervins more 
than forty miles west of the Meuse. They 
had now reached open country, and new 
targets had therefore to be attacked by 
our bombers. These consisted of troop con 
centrations, armoured vehicles and eon 
voys of transport, which soon came to be 
in daylight. At 
arshalling yards 


the only targets attacked 
night railway junctions, 1 
and oil dumps in Western Germany and 
overrun Belgium were bombed repeatedly ; 
but the German advance continued By 
19th May the enemy had reached the 
Oise-Aisne Canal and the famous Chemin 
des Dames in the south, and to the north 
the line of the Scheldt held by the British 
Army, which had gone back to it fro 


the Dyle. During the next three days thi 
Germans pushed on. despite a_ Britis! 
counter-attack nen Arras on 21st May 
and reached the s it Le Tongnet 
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Throughout these days the Advanced Air 
Striking Force attacked them repeatedly, 
inflicting heavy casualties on men and ve- 
hicles. The most successful of these op- 
erations were the bombing of tanks and 
motor transports near Berneuil and Pui- 
sieuz on 22nd May, the attack on an 
enemy column blocked on the road _ be- 
tween Abbeville and Hesdin on 25th May 
and the bombing and machine-gunning of 
inother column on the Amiens-Doullens 
Road on 28th May. 

Blenheims from England shared in these 
operations, working at high pressure and 
sustaining heavy losses. The most severe 
occurred on 17th May, when twelve of 
them were sent to attack tanks and troops 
near Gembloux. A few miles from the 
target the Blenheims, flying in two for- 
mations of six, met intense and very ac- 
curate A.A. fire. This caused them to open 
out, and they were then attacked by Me. 
109’s. These shot down ten of them, one 
more being destroyed by fire from the 
ground. Not all the crews were lost. Sev- 
eral were up wounded and two returned 
eventually to their base in England—one 
from Amiens in an Anson engaged on 
ferry work, the other from Paris in an 
aireraft belonging to the regular passen- 
ger service. 

An attack on 22nd May may be men- 
tioned as an example of good planning 
and careful execution. The objectives was 
the headquarters of a German mechanized 
division at Ribecourt. The Blenheims ar 
rived in the owl light and, before any gun 
fired, they had dropped a dozen two-hun 
dred-and-fifty-pound bombs and seventy 
two forty-pounders on the center of the 
target, which was obliterated. 

Two faetors added to the difficulties met 
with by the Battles and Blenheims. Owing 
to lack of timely information, it was often 
impossible for them to be given exact 
targets, which meant that they had to 
find them for themselves. This increased 
the risk of casualties There were also 
the eivilian streamed 
along, mingled with the enemy columns in 
The orders were 
that they should not be bombed, and our 
pilots took great risks to avoid doing so. 
This living screen was of great assistance 
to the enemy, and he deliberately ex 


refugees These 


unbelievable confusion. 


ploited it 

It is unnecessary to deseribe the mili 
tury operations in further detail. By 29th 
May the Germans had penned the British 
(rmy in the area around Dixmude and 
\rmentieres while Lille, the last French 
stronghold in the north, fell on 31st May. 
rhe first phase of the battle ended with 
the lifting of the British and much of the 
French Northern Army from Dunkirk 
lhe seeond opened on 5th June and en 
dured until the French sued for an armis 
tice on the 17th 


“OPERATION DYNAMO” 


An important part was played by ou 
hombers, especially the Wellingtons, be 


tween 27th May, and 4th June, while 


“Operation Dynamo,” the code name given 


to the evacuation of Dunkirk, was pro 
They labored night after night 
te put down a curtain of bombs round 


ceeding 








that port, and their efforts were particu- 
larly vigorous towards the end, when the 
French Northern Army was being taken 
off. The Royal Navy were finding it very 
difficult to carry on in the face of the 
enemy’s heavy artillery bombardment and 
asked for bomber support. At short notice 
a considerable striking force was collected 
and despatched which, according to the 
signal from the Admiral in charge of 
Operation Dynamo, carried out its work 
most efficiently and was a vital factor in 
the success achieved. 


CASUALTIES HEAVY 


So heavy were the casualties suffered 
by the Advanced Air Striking Force in 
the early stages of the battle—they 
amounted to over forty per cent—that 
after a few days it was decided to con- 
tinue to use it in daylight only for those 
operations essential for providing im- 
mediate support to the armies. All other 
tasks were performed at night. The re- 
sult was very materially to reduce the 
casualty rate, though the intensity of their 
effort remained almost the same. During 
the three weeks which followed the 23rd 
May, the sorties of the Battle squadrons 
were only 2 fraction below what they had 
been in daytime. They were used at night 
primarily against such centers of ecommu- 
nication as Givet, Dinant and Charleville, 
and also against fuel and ammunition 
dumps at Libramont, Florenville and else- 
where. They attacked concentrations of 
motorized infantry and tanks concealed in 
the woods of St. Gobain, Gault and in 
other places, as well as advanced air- 
dromes such as those at St. Hubert and 
Guise, which were used by the enemy’s 
dive bombers. They showed themselves 
able to locate all these targets at night, 
often in very difficult conditions, and they 
inflicted damage which was undoubtedly 
appreciable. 

The report of an R. A. F. officer who 
was captured by the Germans in France 
towards the end of May, and subsequent- 
ly escaped, says, “an opportunity of 
inspecting a railway station and marshall- 
ing yard on the Somme shortly after it 
had been bombed, and there is no doubt 
that the damage was terrific. Trucks and 
engines had been lifted bodily off the 
track, and thrown on their sides; many of 
them had been set on fire, the permanent 
way had been torn up, railway lines 
buckled. . . . The general appearance was 
utter chaos and confusion and reminded 
one of H. G. Wells’ film ‘The Shape of 
Things to Come’.” 

During the campaign the airdromes of 
the Advanced Air Striking Force were at- 
tacked by the Luftwaffe, but never very 
heavily. The most serious damage was the 
destruction of five Battles on an airdrome 
near Rheims and of six Blenheims at 
Vraux. They were victims of a low-flying 
attack, but the Lewis gunners of the 
ground defense shot down at least eight 
of the enemy aircraft and the attack was 
not repeated. The comparative lightness 
of the attacks on airdromes is probably 
to be explained by the fact that the 
enemy’s air force was mainly employed 


Continued on page 63) 
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THE SHAW BLOWS UP. A comparatively new destroyer of the Mzhan class, the Shaw evidently suffered a direct hit in the Pearl Harbor 


attack. For a few moments flames roared from her funnels, then the magazines caught. 


Diego with a stub bow for further repairs. 


Believed a total loss, the Shaw steamed to San 


PACIFIC BATTLE STATIONS 


Good news from the South Paeifie has 
been searce this month. The Japs have 
continued the raising in history’s biggest 
stud game, and winning on almost every 
turn of the ecards. Yet there was still a 
good chance that the Allies would draw 
out on them. The United victory at 
Makassar Strait showed we had an ace 
in the hole. 

It wasn’t all a matter of luck. The 
little men in glasses have turned out to 
be anything but funny as they filtered 
relentlessly down Malaya and across into 
Burma. They left little to chance in 


Just before the battle of Makassar Strait, 
in which U. S. and Allied naval and air 
forces destroyed a large amount of Japanese 
shipping, Admiral Thomas C. Hart, USN, 
Commander in Chief of the U. S. Asiatic 
Fleet, issued the following order: 


“Submarines and surface ships will attack 
the enemy, and no vessel will leave the scene 
of action until it is sunk or all its ammuni- 
tion exhausted.” 


Varch, 1942 


well-timed bombings and landing par- 
ties in the Indies. They have thrown a 
tremendous amount of power, both man 
and machine, onto four different fronts, 
skillfully umnreeled thousand-mile-long 
supply lines. 

They ran off complicated maneuvers 
like a well-coached, fast light team, 
passing over, around, and behind their 
opponents. Against them the United Na- 
tions looked like a giant collection of All- 
Stars who had never played together be- 
fore. Man for man they were better 
fighters than any six Japs. But caught 
off-guard by an opponent who broke all 
the rules, they were taking a_ terrific 
beating. 


SIX DAY BATTLE 


The six-day running battle of Makas 
sar Strait showed that given anything 
like an even break in manpower or mate- 
riel, United forces can blast the Japs off 


the map. And elsewhere on the farflung 


CinCPac Chester W. Nimitz delivered the 
first U. S. blow at Gilbert, Marshall Isles. 
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sMLLOWING SMOKE POURS from the stricken Shaw. Note the hose lines pouring water 
n the damaged craft at the extreme left. Lower—A light cruiser, undamaged, with all 
ands at battle stations, steams out past the burning USS Arizona. 


front, the AVG “Flying Tigers” in Chi- 
na, MacArthur’s miracle men, the Aussies 
before Singapore, the indomitable Dutch, 
all have shown that with odds against 
them no greater than 8 or 9 to 1 in 
planes, men or ships, they could out- 
fight the Japs any day, anywhere. 

The question was: How soon would the 
folks back home get mad enough to for- 
get the fancy uniforms and get in there 
and pitch with both fists flying? How 
soon would even a hundred of the thou- 
sands of planes, tanks, and men prom- 
ised in the President’s message arrive? 
Would they get there while they could 
still get through to Singapore, Java, and 
Sumatra? Or would they have to wait 
in Australia, watch Japan take over the 
Indies? 

Parlor strategists who spent the weeks 
after Pearl Harbor asking, “Where is the 
Fleet?” got early answers in reports of 
U. S. destroyers and planes knocking off 
Jap transports in the Indies. First direct 
retaliation for losses at Pearl Harbor, 
after Colin Kelly’s sinking of the “Haru- 
na,” came on Jan. 12 when U. S. heavy 
bombers scored direct hits on a Jap bat- 
tleship, sank a destroyer, and hit other 
vessels of a concentration off Davao, 
heading for an invasion of Borneo and 
the Celebes. The same battlewagon was 
set afire a few days later, and probably 
sunk, but rest of the Nipponese fleet 
steamed on to capture Tarakan, meeting 
fierce resistance from Dutch defenders, 
who, after sinking 2 Jap destroyers and 
a landing sloop, destroyed all oil fields, 
refineries, and military facilities before 
evacuating. 


JAP FIFTH COLUMN 

Meanwhile Jap transport and para- 
chute troops, some dressed as civilians, 
moved in on Manahassa, rich gardenspot 
panhandle of Celebes, where a fifth col- 
umn of Jap “farmers,” merchants and 
fishermen had been filtering in for years. 
At the important city of Menado, they 
captured large supplies of food and a 
good air base, threatening Amboina, see- 
ond largest Dutch air base in the Indies. 
Lockheed Hudsons scored direct hits on 
2 eruisers and shot down several Jap 
planes, but could not halt the invasion. 

Then a lone U. S. sub, operating less 
than 100 miles off Tokyo, sank 3 Jap 
ships, helped even the score of merchant 
vessels torpedoed off the U. S. coast. An- 
other sub had already sunk a 17,000-ton 
Jap superliner, possibly convertible into 
an aireraft carrier. 

On January 20, Lt. Bulkeley sneaked 
one of the Navy’s new torpedo boats into 
Subie Bay, sank a 5,000 ton ship. Two 
weeks later two young officers turned the 
trick again, torpedoed a warship and re- 
turned safely, doing a much better job 
than Japan’s 2-man subs at Pearl 
Harbor. 

By Jan. 21, U. S. armed action had ae- 
counted for 35 Japanese ships—2 battle- 
ships, 1 eruiser, 5 destroyers, 5 subs, and 
22 other transport, merchant, or supply 
ships. 

But like a well-trained octopus, Jap 
army tentacles kept coiling around the 
Indies. They stretched east to Rabaul, 
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in Australia’s New Britain, which yelped 
excitedly on spotting a fleet of eleven 
Jap ships offshore, and then fell omi- 
nously silent. Another yellow coil twisted 
ashore in New Guinea and the Solomon 
Islands off the coast of Australia. Air 
raids grew heavier on the Bismarck and 
Admiralty Islands 

Westward the Jap octopus sucked in 
Tavoy in Burma, and writhed toward 
Moulmein. (See map on pp. 36 and 37 to 
follow Jap strategy against United con 
eentration centers.) 

In Malaya the beak advanced, slowed 
up a few days at a time by bad weather, 
fighting Australians, or Flying For- 
tresses. But United efforts to stop the 
process were like sniping at a sea-mon- 
ster with a .22. Men and materiel, planes 
and pilots were too few. Japs met death 
by the thousands, but squeezed on by 
sheer foree of numbers. 

Individual feats of United fighters 
were spectacularly heroic. Total net re- 
sults, up to Jan 25, were practically nil, 
except for Chiang Kai-Shek and Ameri- 
ean volunteer flyers in China. These 
AVG’s kept the Burma Road open by 
sheer brilliance of flying and fighting 
spirit, with outdated planes against far 
greater numbers of Japs. 

Secretary Knox asserted that the Navy 
was operating in high gear, belying To- 
kyo reports that half the Pacific Fleet 
was “crippled” at Pearl Harbor. Truth 
was that brilliant feats of evacuation 
from Cavite and other bases had built 
up a sizable squadron acting in close co- 
operation with British and Dutch units, 
all under command of Admiral Hart, 
who recently was sueceeded by the Dutch. 
But these ships could not be based at 
Hawaii, 4,000 to 5,000 miles away from 
the seene of action. It took reinforce- 
ments and supplies, except for big planes, 
weeks to skirt the Jap-controlled west- 
ern Pacific and arrive in Australia or the 
Indies. Japan could bring hers down in 
a Tew days 


SOS FOR MARINES 


So people stopped asking “Where is 
the Fleet?” as people stop talking about 
a man who has lost his shirt on Wall 
Street. The Dutch fought on, tight- 
lipped. Using American planes based in 
secret jungle airfields, they accounted for 
a half dozen supply ships and a few war- 
ships. The Australians, with the Japanese 
dragon just across the alley, yelled to 
Unele Sam for the Marines, and to Uncle 
John Bull for Saint George, the dragon- 
killer, to come chop chop. 

As tension inereased, something had to 
pop. The Japs decided to push their 
luek, double the stakes. From bases on 
Taiwan (Formosa) and eaptured Davao 
in the Philippines, they assembled an 
invasion fleet of some 100 ships, inelud- 
ing a battleship, aireraft carriers, eruis- 
ers and destroyers. About 100,000 sol- 
diers were aboard, with orders to take 
over the south ends of Borneo and Cele- 
bes, capture or construct air bases. Then 
planes could strike across the few hun- 
dred miles of Java Sea at the heart of 


NOTE TWO OF Arizona’s guns still pointing into the sky—evidence that the crew got in 
a few licks before their once-great fighting ship was turned into a flaming hulk. Lower— 
Wreckage of the Shaw lies next to dock which probably was burned in ship’s funeral pyre. 



























THIS CHARRED and twisted mass of metal was all that remained 
of the Arizona when the firing was over. Bomb that passed down the 


funnel blew the giant in two. 


DESTROYER USS DOWNES shows buckled plates from the terrific 
flames that swept over her. Note the USS Cassin, another destroyer, 
in about the same condition behind the Downes. 


there, they had to run the with tricky shoals, swept by heavy 
squalls and swift currents, patrolled by 
S. and Dutch planes. 


the United Command in Java: Soerabaja, To get 
gauntlet of Makassar Strait, a 400-mile 


the only big naval and air base left to 
passage 70 to 150 miles wide, fringed U. 


us north of Australia 


DIVERS WORKING AROUND powerful aft turrets of the battleship USS Arizona. Big guns will probably be salvaged and installed for 


defense of Pearl Harbor. 
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On Jan. 23 the armada poked its nose 
into the north end of the strait. It was 
hit at onee by American-made bombers 
flown by Dutchmen. One ship was sunk, 
7 damaged. 


TIN CANS MOVE IN 

Under cover of night, United Pacific 
Fleet destroyers st “~amed into action. 
Moving in to close range before opening 
fire, both gunners and torpedo marksmen 
seored direct hits, while Dutch bombers 
swooped overhead. One large enemy ship 
(probably an aireraft carrier), blew up. 
Two more smaller warships were sunk, 
three others damaged. The American 
squadron was practically unscathed when 
it sped back into the night, its only eas- 
ualties four wounded. 

Inside dope from an eyewitness of the 
first night’s battle revealed how superior 
American strategy out-tricked the tricky 
Japs: 

“Now that the crippling effects of the 


ome te - 


THESE WRECKED CATALINA patrol planes 


clearing runway of damaged craft. 


naval and air battle of the Straits of 
Makassar have been made plain by the 
Japanese, I am able to reveal that the 
main factor in the set-back to the expe- 
ditionary fleet was the daring action by 
four American destroyers against su- 
perior Japanese naval forces. 

“One evening towards dusk the de- 
stroyers sighted a Japanese cruiser sail- 
ing south through the straits near the 
Borneo coast. The destroyers turned to- 
wards it. As they approached they spot- 
ted a line of three Japanese destroyers 
behind the cruiser, then another cruiser 
and finally two more destroyers. On the 
shore side of the warships were a num- 
ber of Japanese transports laden with 
troops and equipment. 

“The Japanese warships swung com- 
pletely around and chased the American 
destroyer northward, leaving the trans- 
ports they were protecting completely 
uncovered. As the pursuit continued 
through the night the Americans ran 
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into a rainstorm, which made visibility 
exceptionally bad. 

“All four American ships immediately 
executed a complete about-turn and 
steamed back southward. The American 
destroyers immediately closed with the 
enemy, steaming full speed ahead at the 
middle of the line. 

“By then darkness had fallen. The 
destroyers broke through the line, firing 
furiously at the Japanese warships. Then 
they swung north and raced between two 
lines of Japanese ships, but going in the 
opposite direction. The Japanese failed 
to see them turn and continued their 
course. Thus the Americans were able 
to come down in full force on the unpro- 
tected Japanese transports. They made 
full use of their hard-won advantage, 
sinking several.” 

The Japs were too far from their near- 
est bases at captured Tarakan or Menado 
to turn back. They headed in for the 
Dutch oil shipping port of Balikpapan on 


at Ford Island were unable to get into the air 


the east Borneo coast. 

But in the morning, the United de- 
stroyers were back, this time with eruis- 
ers, Flying Fortresses, at least two subs, 
one U. S., one Dutch. In the four-day 
fight which followed—largest naval sur- 
face engagement of the war—the Japs 
took the worst shellacking given any 
convoy in World War II. 

Five transports were knocked off the 
first day; thousands of Jap fighting men 
met death in the steaming, oily, shark- 
infested waters. 

The U. S. sub torpedoed another air- 
craft carrier, reducing the air protection 
of the rest of the convoy. Seven Flying 
Fortresses sank two transports, shot 
down five out of twelve Jap fighter 
planes with no loss to themselves. 

Dutch planes (four bomber patrols 
and two fighter flights) kept high their 
deadly rate of exchange by setting afire 
2 cruisers, a destroyer, and a battleship, 
as Japan’s big convoying warships be- 





latedly moved in to engage the attackers. 
A Duteh sub sank another destroyer. 

At this stage of the action, the U. S. 
had not lost a single ship or plane. Part 
of what we owe the Japs for Pearl Har- 
bor had been repaid with compound 
interest. 

Dutch observers reported heavy ack- 
ack from the Jap navy, which looked 
like fireworks and was just about as ef- 
fective. The convoy also carried an 
elaborate balloon barrage rising a mile 
and three-quarters above the decks of 
the larger ships. This also failed to 
snow the United troops. 

Ashore in Balikpapan outnumbered 
Dutch land forees fought bravely, de- 
stroyed airdromes and oil tanks, flooded 
the harbor with blazing oil before fall- 
ing back into the interior. After the 
Japs had oceupied it, raids by United 
planes hit transports and a cruiser in 
the harbor. Only a few planes and 
badly aimed ack-ack opposed them, until 
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to ward off the Jap’s attack. Note huge crane 


a Jap aircraft carrier appeared on the 
scene and put 20 of its notorious Zero 
type planes into action. Five of these 
were shot down; only one Dutch bomber 
was lost. 


DODGING IMPOSSIBLE 


Rest of the convoy stumbled on at a 
speed of less than 9 knots, knowing the 
worst was yet to come in the narrow, 
reef-edged channel, where dodging w 
impossible, east of Little Paternos 
Islands. 

Bombers and surf ips continued™ 
their pounding of th tered convoy,” 
now at an estimated 60% of its original 
strength. Exact results of the last days’ 
battling are not known, but it is obvious 
that the Japanese plans were smashed 
irreparably. They failed to thrust ashore 
at Bandjermassin or Makassar, wert 


(Continued on page 64) 




























he United States Marine Corps has added another inspiring chapter 
Cg 


to an already illustrious record in their valiant defense of Wake Island. Grumman 


is mighty proud of the contribution made by F4F-3 “Wildcats” in this heroic effort. 
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THE LEATHERNECK 











Every American service man should know clearly 
why we are fighting, what we are fighting for, 
and the basic facts concerning the war to date. 


GIST 


OF THE MONTH’S NEWS 





TRENDS ' 
Jan. 14-Feb. 13—U-boats sink 29 ships off U. S. east coast: one a day 

Jan. 15 - Feb. 1—Greatly outnumbered in air and on land, British retreat in Malaya 
Feb. 10- Feb. 15—British, Japs battle on Singapore Island 

Jan. 15- Feb. 15—Russians continue to push Germans back on central front 

Jan. 24-Feb. 7—Axis forces drive back across Libya almost to Tobruk 

Jan. 15-Feb. 15—Japan extends rule over 700,000 sq. mi. of South Pacific 

Dec. 7-Feb. 15—American volunteer fliers in Burma knock off nearly 200 Jap planes 
Jan. 4-Feb, 15—MacArthur stands fast on Bataan Peninsula 


BLOW-BY-BLOW 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


16—U. 8. sub sinks 17,000-ton Jap 
liner-aircraft carrier 
17—U. 8S. sub sinks 3 ships off Tokyo 


Ba 
181,235 Wake Island prisoners ar- 
tive in Yokohama ‘ 
20—Russians capture Mozhaisk, base 
of Nazi attack on Moscow 
21—Lt. Bulkeley in motor torpedo 
boat sinks 5,000-ton ship in 
Subic Bay 
23—Japs attack Australian terri- 
tory of New Britain 
24—-Navy Dept. declares some Axis 
subs sunk off East Coast 
First day of battle of Makassar 
Strait 
25—Pearl Harbor report: Army and 
Navy heads responsible 
26—Thailand declares war on U. 8., 
stabs at Burma Road 
27—A.E.F. lands in Ulster (Northern 
Ireland); Eire protests 
28—Russian recapture 79 more cross- 
roads from Nazis 
29——Last day of battle of Makassar 
Strait 
Texas coast blacked out as subs 
sighted offshore 
Pan-American Conference at 
Rio closes; all but Argentina, 
Chile break with Axis 
30—Churchill receives 464-1 confi- 
dence vote in British commons 
U. S. Navy plane: “Sighted sub, 
sank same” 
American forces sent to Sierra 
Leone, near Dakar, Africa 
1—British abandon Malaya 
Japs take Moulmein in Burma 
Chinese defeat Japs in 5 day 
battle near Canton 
2—U. S. Pacific Fleet smashes Jap 
bases on Marshall Islands 
3—MacArthur scores big victory 
at Bataan, aided by Marines 
5—Only half of promised U. 8. war 
goods is reaching Russia 
6—Air-borne reinforcements aid 
Nazis, out-number Russians 
7—S-26 reported sunk at 301 ft. by 
collision off Panama 
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9—“Normandie” burns at dock 
10—Japs open battle for Singapore 
Admiral Hart, ill, succeeded by 
Dutch Admiral Helfrich 
13—3 German warships run through 
English Channel fog to join 
home fleet 
14—U. 8. troops arrive in Java 
Mediterranean closed to Allied 
shipping 
Feb. 15—Singapore surrenders 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 





DOUBLE OR NOTHING 


The $4 Question: How long can MacArthur 
hold out? 

As long as the main front in Indies re- 
quires most Jap men, planes, transports. 
Japan cannot fight all-out on more than 
one front, is spreading forces dangerously 
thin. Bottled-up Bataan is no threat, mere- 
ly an annoyance, to wide-spread Jap cam- 
paign. Food for U. 8. forces is running 
low, but Corregidor stores and probably 
some flown in by plane should keep them 
going. Chief headaches to Japan are loss 
of “face” and fact that Manila is useless 
as naval base. As MacArthur put it: “They 
have the bottle, but I still hold the cork.” 
The $8 Question: Is the Nazi retreat in 

Russia a trick? 

No question but that Nazis intended to 
withdraw to a winter line, there to build 
up for spring offensive. But Reds seeming 
to be rushing them far beyond originally 
intended posts: Novgorod, Mozhaisk, Orel, 
Kharkov. Losses have been too heavy, 
fighting too severe for this to be a phony 
campaign. Hitler will undoubtedly strike 
back in Spring. Russians are gaining 
ground while the snow flies. 

The $16 Question: Where will Hitler strike 
next? 

That depends on Jap success in Indies, 
resulting displacement of British fleet. Hit- 
ler is already well informed as to British 
fleet movements, as shown by successful 
escape of 3 big ships from Brest when 
British removed squadron from home 
waters to reinforce Mediterranean. In try- 
ing to make navy cover Atlantic, Medi- 
terranean, Indian Ocean, South Pacific, 
outguess Hitler and Yamamoto, British are 


literally between the devil and the deep. 

Hitler will strike wherever British offer 

weakest front: Gibraltar? Malta? Egypt? 

Turkey? Britain itself? 

The $32 Question: Can we hold the At- 
lantic? 

Axis U-boats sank ship a day during 
January. Recent reinforcement of German 
fleet by 3 big warships totalling 62,000 
tons makes danger to Atlantic convoys 
even more acute. 

On other hand, at least 3 new destroyers, 
2 cruisers were launched from U. 8. ship- 
yards. If not sent to South Pacific, where 
they are also badly needed, they may help 
keep balance of power. U.S. problem now 
is to make 1% ocean navy cover 2% oceans 
until production lines make up the deficit. 
Germany, with far less production facili- 
ties, must strike now or never. 

We are in for period of bad news in the 
Atlantic, while British are busy holding 
Mediterranean against Axis thrusts, 

The $64 Question: After Singapore, what? 

Allies will try to hold Rangoon-Batavia- 
Darwin line, nullify Jap gains. Japs will 
drive all-out against heart of Indies: Su- 
matra, Java, try to capture Rangoon and 
cut off Burma Road lifeline to Chiang Kai- 
Shek’s armies. No likelihood of immediate 
invasion of India or Australian mainland, 
except possible token bombings. 

Allied supplies must travel 7,000 to 10,- 
000 miles to battlefront; Japan’s, only 
3,500. Renewed U-boat campaign and re- 
inforced German fleet will try to gain 
control of Atlantic and Mediterranean sea- 
lanes. It is the darkest hour for United 
Nations. 

(See p. 36 for map and further world 
strategy discussion). 





THE LINE-UP 

United Nations 
Mexico 
Honduras 
Norway 
Panama 
Ecuador 

U. 8. S. R. South Africa 
Great Britain Yugoslavia 
The Netherlands Uruguay 
Costa Rica Paraguay 
Czecho-Slovakia Colombia 
El Salvador Venezuela 
Luxembourg 


New Zealand 
Dominican 
Republic 
Nicaragua 
Poland 


U. 8. A. 
Australia 
Brazil 
China 
Canada 
India 
Belgium 
Cuba 
Peru 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 

The Axis 
Thailand Italy 
Vichy France Bulgaria 
Germany Finland 
Japan Hungary 


Manchukuo 
Rumania 
Slovakia 
Spain 
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WHOSE FAULT? 


Published report of 5-man investigating 
commission headed by Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Roberts including former CINCUS 
Reeves, Admiral Standley (new ambassa- 
dor to Russia), placed official blame for 
Pearl Harbor disaster squarely on Army 
and Navy area commanders. 

Evidence revealed that attack on Oahu 
was no surprise to many govt. authorities, 
who as early as Jan. 1941 sent warning of 
Jap attacks. 

Sec. Knox to Sec. Stimson, Jan. 24, 1941: 
“Tf war... with Japan, it is easily pos- 
sible . . . a surprise attack upon Pearl Har- 
bor.” 
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HOW SINGAPORE FELL 


On Feb. 1, British abruptly withdrew 
from losing Malaya, retreated to Singapore 
Island, blew up causeway. In following 
10-day lull British moved guns pointing 
uselessly out to sea, reinforced shores of 
shallow Johore Strait with machine guns, 
pillboxes, barbed wire, were unable to dig 
trenches, soon water-filled, flooded straits 
with blazing oil. Japs, under cover of 
jungle, massed for 3-way assault (see 
map), took uncontested possession of for- 
tified Ubin Island. 

Artillery battle began Jan. 9. Japs 
claimed their engineers, under cover of 
barrage, swam out to blasted causeway, 
took measurements, assembled miaterial. 
Next night they repaired it enough to send 
troops and tanks pouring on to the island. 
Thrust from west captured Tenga air- 
drome, drove toward Tin Hill, high central 
point (530 ft.) 

British inner defense ran from Navy 
Base on north to Singapore City, swung 





War and Navy Dept. dispatches Oct. 16, 
warned of “possibility of an attack.” Nov. 
27, Chief of Staff to Gen. Short: “This dis- 
patch is...a war warning.” 

CINCPAC was warned Dec. 8 and 4 to 
destroy confidential documents; Japanese 
were already destroying theirs. At 0630 
on fateful Dec. 7, message was on way 
from Washington indicating immediate 
break in relations with Japan, 


Still no joint conference for emergency 
measures was taken; the two armed forces 


kept their own counsel, had no unified 
plan. Business was strictly as usual when 
the Japs struck, timed to the minute by a 
devastatingly efficient spy network. 


O R E 


JAPS MASSED WERE, 
SEIZED ISLAND 


BATAMWEL 


west to include precious reservoirs. Battle 
raged here for three days. 

Jap strategy was series of pincer move- 
ments, biting off entire west end of island, 
converging at Tin Hill. Then they struck 
due east toward Changi’s red-hot 18 in. 
guns (world’s largest), cut direct water 
supply. Other half of pincer flanked guns 
at Pasir Panjang, drove south to capture 
Blakang Mati, sealing harbor. 

Ring of steel was thus forged around 
City. Hand to hand fighting raged through 
suburbs, as Empire troops fell back, har- 
assed by dive-bombers, tanks, artillery. 
Tokyo three times claimed city; British 
fought on. Hitler sent Tojo congratula- 
tions while Singapore radio still broadcast 
music, news, declaring, “We will never sur- 
render.” 

On fifth day of ceaseless fighting, ex- 
hausted troops, denied water, sleep, rein- 
forcements, hopelessly outbombed and out- 
numbered, finally surrendered, first major 
British army to do so since 1916 (in Tur- 
key, after Gallipoli campaign). 








Although the Army’s aircraft warning 
system was shut down, according to orders, 
at 0702, a non-com on practice duty de- 
tected swarm of planes 130 miles north. 
He reported this to a lieutenant at central 
information sector, who assumed planes 
were friendly, took.no action, since flight 
of Flying Fortresses was expected in. 

Even earlier, at 0630, Navy auxiliary 
“Antares” sighted a suspicious object in 
prohibited waters off Pearl Harbor, sum- 
moned Navy patrol plane and destroyer 
Ward, which sank what proved to be a 
small sub. P. H. was notified at 0712, but 
no alert was sounded. 

The anti-torpedo net around Pearl Har- 
bor had been opened at 0458 to let in two 
minesweepers, stayed open until 0840. 
First bombs fell at 0755. 

Spies evidently tipped off waiting Jap 
fleet that there was no patrol in the sky, 
enabling carriers to sneak in close. 

Army planes were drawn up in huddled 
rows, ready for flight on four hours’ nctice. 
This massing of planes was to centralize 
counter-sabotage activities, but it made 
possible destruction of most of our air 
forces before they could leave the ground. 

The commission found that all Army and 
Navy posts were properly manned, all men 
in fit condition, discounting stories of ex- 
cessive drinking and weekend liberty. 

Espionage and 5th column activity were 
almost unchecked, thanks to anti-wiretap- 
ping law (since repealed), which ‘permitted 
spies free contact with Tokyo. Eye wit- 
nesses reported Japs signaling from roof 
tops, tending carrier pigeons, obstructing 
civilian defense mobilization. Some avia- 
tors shot down wore Honolulu high school 
pins—just schoolboys out for a lark! 

Hawaii’s large Jap population, thousands 
of them loyal Americans, makes touchy 
5th column issue there. Equally loaded 
with dynamite was the West Coast with 
Jap aliens, right next door to vital defense 
areas. Both Dies Committee and FBI 
warned that another Pearl Harbor could 
be pulled here. Result: hundreds of Japs, 
caught with the goods in govt. raids, are 
already in camp. All enemy aliens may be 
evacuated to interior. 

Publication of anxiously-awaited Rob- 
erts report had curious effect on American 
public. Definite placement of blame seemed 
to make everyone else feel less responsible, 
eaused noticeable let-down in civilian war 
effort. Worried Congress gladly laid blame 
on “general smugness of the American 
people.” 

For the report told only part of the 
truth. Who else was to blame may never 
be known. Public opinion does not seem 
to care. 

Informed leaders are far more worried 
by present “we’ll win anyhow” shut-eye 
than by “it can’t happen here” star-gazing 
before P. H. They wish they could find 
the right tack to apply to seat of John Q. 
Publie’s britches and jump him into action 
before he loses them to Axis. 
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GIST 
UNDER THE RISING SUN 


Jap treatment of prisoners and civilians 
in occupied territory hardly lives up to 
pleasant promises made in propaganda and 
leaflet campaigns. Four weeks after oc- 
eupation of Hong Kong, a million Chinese 
were deported to already overcrowded 
mainland, 5,000 aliens removed to concen® 
tration camp. 

Captured troops were denied water, food 
for two days. There were no latrines and 
no tools to make them with. The men were 
finally fed two bowls of poorly cooked 
rice a day. There was only one water 
faucet for the entire camp, and no way to 
boil water. In the first 11 days 200 cases 
of dysentery were reported. 

In Shanghai, Tientsin, Peiping, U. 8. 
Marine officers and enlisted men are re- 
ported forced to draw Japanese soldiers 
through streets as “rickshaw boys.” 
Others are set to digging ditches, repair- 
ing roads, cleaning streets under yellow 
overseers. American missionaries are made 
to do the work of house servants, 

This is part of a systematic campaign 
to lower white people in eyes of the Chi- 
nese, make China more ready for peace 
with Japan. Through Thailand’s premier, 
and by direct appeal, Tojo is constantly 
begging Chiang Kai-Shek to give in, re- 
leasing half a million Jap troops to serve 
against India, Australia, or Russia. 

Bolstered by big new loans from U. 8. 
and England (money talk is the only voice 
the United nations have raised so far above 
the roar of Jap guns and dive bombers), 
even more firm in his resolve to win 
through to a united, free China, Chiang 
has turned a deaf ear to all peace offers. 

Jap treatment of already occupied China 
shows what he can expect. All paying 
businesses supply stocks, banking funds 
are confiscated, poured into Jap war 
treasury. Private homes are looted at 
bayonet point; rape and torture cases are 
reported. Cheap opium dens, sing-song girl 
establishments are opened under military 
license to dope Chinese resistance, catch 
Chinese money. Jap troops flood occupied 
territory with fresh printed paper cur- 
rency, not worth its weight in rice husks. 
The Chinese dollar now equals 5 or 6 cents 
in American money; only British and 
American loans keep it going at all. 

Chinese coolies work as forced laborers 
growing rice for Jap troops by day, but 
slip out for crippling guerrilla attacks on 
same troops at night. Like situation is 
fast developing in Luzon, where Nippon’s 
efforts to win over Filipinos by leaflet 
campaign to a “Quisling” government un- 
der Aguinaldo seems doomed to failure. As 
Chinese do not forget Nanking, Filipinos 
do not forget Jap oceupation of Manila, 
with widespread looting, strangling of nor- 
mal life, repression of civil rights, machine- 
gunning of native villages. 

All white people in Manila have been 
virtually imprisoned in their homes, on 


threat of death if they appeared in the 
streets. 

Four American machine-gunners cap- 
tured near Lingayen were stripped, or- 
dered to run, then fired on (a favorite 
Nazi concentration camp pastime). They 
escaped by falling flat, pretending to be 
dead, then crawling to safety. 

Another prisoner was tortured, shot, tied 
to a burning villa, and left to his fate by 
looting Japanese soldiers. A friendly Tamil 
Indian cut him loose, and he escaped down 
@ nearby river, although he had never 
swum more than 20 yards before. 

Treatment of prisoners moved to Japan 
itself is good. To save Jap “face” at home 


ENEMYS INDUSTRIES 





Map shows not only Japan’s great indus- 
trial development, but reveals tempting tar- 
get for sustained air-raids in her crowded 
cities and*production zones, all concentrated 
within an area smaller than the state of 
New Mexico. Unlike Germany, Japan could 
be knocked out in a week of assault by 
heavy bombers, if we had the bases. 

Nearest U. S. bombing base is Dutch Har- 
bor, 2,550 miles from Tokyo. Pearl Harbor 
is 3,400. Most usable bases for attack are 
U.8.8.R.’e Viadivostok (700 mi.) and 
Petropaviovsk in Kamchatka (1,400 mi.), 
which Russia keeps well armed, strictly neu- 
tral. Russia would probably like to take a 
crack at Japan, but can’t afford to open 
hostilities on another front. Neither can 
Japan, so long as she is tied up in China. 
But peace with China would mean war with 
Russia, so Chiang Kai-Shek must be kept 
going—on this, British, U. 8., U.S.S.R. all 
agree. Chinese bases are only 1,700 miles 
from Tokyo, but bombers would have to 





WHY DON’T WE BOMB TOKYO? 


valuable men. But risking transports through 
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and abroad, authorities are making public 
display of honorable treatment of war 
prisoners, which include an estimated 1,235 
from Wake, 442 from Guam. Of these 
about 450 are Marines. 

Shortwave broadcasts by Marine offi- 
cers in prison camps in Japan sound almost 
dictated in their agreement that “we are 
well treated ... have good beds and good 
food ... feeling fine . . . anxious to see 
you in the States.” Frequent pauses in 
broadcast may have indicated censorship, 
static, or indecision by speaker. Listeners 
were surprised at absence of any under- 
tone of ill-feeling. Theory that men were 
doped before broadcasting seems unsound. 





cross well-patrolled, heavily armed territory, 
probably be forced to dump load before 
reaching target. 

Same answer applies to ‘‘Why don’t we 
help MacArthur?’’ Map on p. 36 shows 
Jap control over two thousand miles of Pa- 
cific between Pearl Harbor and embattled 
Bataan. We might send in a few long-range 
bombers or bring out a limited number of 


sub-infested, plane-patrolled waters would 
be suicidal. 

So troops were sent to Ireland, Aruba, 
Africa, to replace British forces on guard, 
which in turn were shuttled to Mediter 
ranean or South Africa, releasing still other 
units to be rushed to Australia and the 
Indies. This elaborate replacement system 
by United Command avoided long transport 
voyages, but left junction spots weak. Well- 
informed Axis leaders were quick to strike 
as troops were shifted in Libya, Aruba. 
When we have enough men, planes, bases, 
it will be our turn. 
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AXIS WORLD STRATEGY 


Fall of Singapore was starting gun for 
Hitler’s race against U. 8. production lines, 
All winter he jockeyed for position, with- 
drew troops from Russia for all-out spring 
Mediterranean campaign aimed at eventual 
grab of Iraq and Iran oil fields, clear path- 
way to Indian Ocean, cutting of London to 
India, Australia, Russia supply lines. 

Meanwhile Japan, after taking Dutch In- 
dies and blocking Burma Road, would prob- 
ably like to call a halt, consolidate her 
‘*Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.’’ 
But Japan is riding the tiger and dares not 
get off. She will probably bomb Australia 
and India, launch naval attack on big Brit- 
ish bases in Ceylon, clear Indian Ocean for 
Axis shipping, get Indies oil through to 
Hitler. 

Another Jap move may be toward Mada- 
gascar, large French island straddling Lon- 
don-Capetown-Bombay supply route. If 
Vichy does not enter war on Axis side, 
Japan may repeat her Indo-China perfor- 
mance, move in without benefit of treaty. 

In the Atlantic, the resurgent German 
fleet will give both British and U. 8. con- 
voys plenty of trouble. 

Certainly United supply lines are now in 
greatest danger. If the 3 routes from Lon- 
don, Panama, Latin America to Australia 
and Rangoon are cut, the Axis axe will have 
split the British Empire roughly in two, iso- 
lated the Americas and Australia from 
Eurasia. Japanese victory in Burma and 
India would push Western influence out of 
Asia from Suez to Hawaii. 

Two best bets for eventual United suc- 
cess are Russia and China. If the USSR, 
bridging Europe and Asia, can be kept 
fighting Hitler, the world may not yet be 
split in two. Strongest supply lines to Rus- 
sia now run across North Atlantic to Arch- 
angel, or around Africa to Iran, where truck 
and train carry supplies overland to Russia’s 
booming Ural factory sector. War with 
Japan has cut the line to Vladivostok, put 
Alaska on spot as possible invasion point. 

Since we have been at war ourselves, U.S. 
has sent few supplies to USSR, left her with- 
out an ambassador for weeks, resulting in 
considerable Soviet coolness toward us. Hit- 
ler will probably make them a peace offer 
some time this year. We cannot afford to 
let Stalin accept it. 

China is to Asia what Russia is to 
Europe, the hinge, too wide to be cut off. 
which keeps open the door of United coop 
eration. If the Burma Road, which Ameri- 
ean fliers are fighting desperately to keep 
open, should be shut off, and Chiang Kai- 
Shek’s armies isolated with all of Japan’s 
military might thrown against him, only ac- 
tive aid by Russia can save China. From the 
United viewpoint, if not from Stalin’s, ac- 
tive war between Russia and Japan would 
be the best news of 1942, But it is unlike- 
ly; Russia is waiting for Japan to drive 
the British out of Asia before making a 
move. 

United engineers are working feverishly 
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to finish new railroad from Chittagong, re- 
placing Rangoon as supply entrance to new 
“India Road,” over mountains of Assam to 
Chungking. 

Jap victories in Burma bring acute dan- 
ger to India, still smarting over England’s 
failure to grant her semi-independence. 
Burma is in the same mood, receptive to 
Axis advances. Her former premier, U 
Saw, was recently detained by British for 
pro-Axis activities. He says the Burmese 
don’t care who rules them so long as they 
get more food. Jap invasion cruelties may 
change their minds about that too late. 

India has millions of manpower and a 
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swiftly growing army, untrained in mechan- 
ized warfare. As the Chinese did, they could 
probably hold the Japs by sheer weight of 
numbers in defense of their homeland. But 
few Hindus would fight overseas to preserve 
the British Empire, except professional sol- 
diers like Sikhs and Ghurkas, who were 
demon fighters in Malaya. These bearded 
giants like the British military caste sys- 
tem, enjoy the distinction of their turbans 
and medals. Japanese warrior code might 
appeal to them, but they are more likely to 
scorn the little yellow men. 

Wise Dutch rule in the Indies has made 
the natives anxious to fight for former con- 
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ditions there. Hence successful ‘‘ scorched 
earth’’, fierce rear guard and guerrilla fight- 
ing by Dutch subjects, in contrast to dismal 
British showing in Malaya. 

This world picture presents a dilemma to 
U.S. priorities boards wondering where to 
send increasing flow of supplies. All fronts 
need help; each sector claims to be ‘‘ most 
vital.’’ We must not repeat Britain’s bad 
guessing as to where main strength was 
needed. 

“Beat Hitler First” advocates and “Stop 
Japan Now” fanatics are both wrong. All 
fronts are equally vital; all must be equal- 
ly strong to prevent Axis breakthrough. 
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United Nations will have to continue re- 
treat until defense lines are compact, arms 
production fast enough to throw back Axis 
striking power. 

U. 8. Navy has recently anchored a 
lifeline to Wellington, New Zealand, via 
Samoa. This will undoubtedly be next area 
of attack by Japan as soon as she cleans up 
Burma and the Indies. 

Our own strategy must be to strike before 
Japan does, lop off her lines of defense one 
by one, eventually get close enough to strike 
at her home bases. Our thrust at Marshall 
Islands was only first of such attacks. Look 
for retaking of Wake in next few months. 


DANGER DOWN UNDER 


For the first time in history, Australians 
are fighting enemy invaders of their home 
soil. Almost without warning, the protec- 
tion of Hong Kong, Singapore, the Dutch 
Indies has been stripped away by ruthless 
Jap assaults. Dazed, but fighting mad, 
Australians are rallying to meet the peril: 
wealth and manpower have been conscripted, 
battle kits issued to the militia and home 
guard, travel restricted, coast cities blacked 
out, children evacuated into the interior. 
Original army of 500,000 has been tripled. 


Appeals to London and Washington have 
grown desperate as Jap bombs fell first on 
outlying Baboul, then on Darwin itself. 
For Australia, although large in area, is 
weak in manpower; agriculture, not indus- 
try, is its long suit. It lacks planes, mu- 
nitions, tanks. Its world-famed Anzac 
fighters who blunted the Axis in Libya, 
Greece, Malaya, are now needed at home— 
and ships to take them there are not avail- 
able. 


Thus caught without protection, when it 
had given of its best to protect Mother 
England, thousands of miles away, Austra- 
lians were almost as angry at the English 
as at the Japs. Their London representa- 
tive, Robert Casey, bluntly told Churchill’s 
government that unless England sent men, 
machines, supplies to keep Australia out of 
Jap hands, the subcontinent dominion would 
probably withdraw frem the Empire. 


Danger of full-scale invasion is prob- 
ably less than Australians think. . The 
northern part of the giant island is desert 
and wasteland, with little food and water 
for occupying troops, few natural resources 
worth developing. Australia’s wealth is in 
its southeast sector, farthest removed from 
Jap bases. It is unlikely that Japan will 
invade here until gains in the Indies and 
New Guinea are strong enough to attack 
from. Raids on important supply termi- 
nals of Melbourne, Sidney, and Darwin 
will aim to break up mobilization and rein- 
forcement. 


Australia’s best friend so far has been 
the U.S., like her in pioneer background and 
fighting spirit. The U.S. Navy early realized 
what British Admiralty circles are only just 
discovering—that Australia must be held 
as base for future United offensives 
against Japan. To strengthen this vital 
springboard, U. 8. supplies have been ar- 
riving via the newly-established lifeline to 
Wellington, New Zealand. From here to 
Sidney by ship, then by rail to Alice 
Springs, by truck across the desert to Bir- 
dum, then by train to Darwin, the supply 
line humps along like an inchworm. Both 
Australians and Americans know that the 
inchworm must grow to python-size before 
Jap warbirds peck it to pieces. U.S. arms 
and men must be rushed below the Equa- 
tor, as the unknown land-of strange ani- 
mals and pioneer settlements becomes the 
heart of the United Nations’ military ma- 
chine of the future. 
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GEN. FEBRUARY, CORP. LOUSE 


On the Russian front appeared an enemy 


even deadlier than Siberian Cossacks, 
American bombers, or Molotov cocktails. 
Starting in the huddled ghettoes of Po- 
land, spreading fast across combat zones 
wtih troop movements and refugee flight, 
the dread scourge of typhus rode the high- 
ways and rails, passed from person to per- 
son by diseased lice. Lack of bathing fa- 
cilities and clean clothing, improper diet 
and crowded living quarters aided by ex- 
treme cold, have spread the fever like 
wildfire. German doctors and nurses are 
being rushed to the front; civilians face 
acute shortage of medical aid, Whole com- 
panies of troops are reported endangered 
by the epidemic. Fear of spreading typhus 
will undoubtedly slow the Russian ad- 
vance, may eventually bring both armies 
to a standstill. 

Outbreaks of the fever were reported 
from German ports, the Balkans, and es- 


pecially Spain, closely following troop 
movements. With it came influenza, pneu- 
monia, famine. Haggard Europe braced 


itself for a repetition of 1918 plague con- 
ditions, fearfully wondered if from the 
heights of Berchtesgaden Fuhrer Hitler 
could launch an ersatz thunderbolt to blast 
out of his way General February, Corporal 
Louse. 


SOMETHING FISHY IN VICHY 


Marshal Petain’s “puppet” government 
in Vichy, striving desperately to straddle 
the chasm of neutrality between the Nazi 
Reich and the United Nations is coming 
ever closer to falling into the limbo of 
cast-off and swallowed-up peoples. Latest 
and most serious cause for disruption of 
Franco-American relations hinges on 





Vichy’s part in the Libyan campaign. 
At middle of January, Gen. Rommel’s 
forces were 


in flight beyond Bengazi, 














drawing up defense lines at El Agheila, 
desperately in need of supplies. The Brit- 
ish were taking a breathing spell after 
their initial rush. They too were wait- 
ing for reinforcements, strengthening over- 
long supply lines, hoping their Mediter- 
ranean fleet would continue to sink Axis 
supply ships and transports. 

Suddenly Bommel swept forward, mys- 
teriously reinforced. At the same time 
Axis submarines began sinking United sup- 
ply ships and convoy cruisers at an appal- 
ling rate. The British fell back across 2/3 
of the ground gained in December and 
January, dug in again near oft-besieged 
Tobruk. To balance the Axis’ surprising 
resurgence at sea, they called a squadron 
from home waters: (thus leaving the Chan- 
nel freer for the escape of 3 German war- 
ships from Brest), closed the Mediter- 
ranean again to Allied shipping (causing 
a 6,000 mile detour around Cape Town in 
Africa). 

With Rommel temporarily halted, both 
British and Americans began asking how 
come. True, the British position at Ben- 
gazi was over-extended. True, the British 
had had to weaken their Libyan army by 
rushing reinforcements to Singapore, True, 
some supplies had reached Rommel by 
plane and ship. But there was a joker in 


QUISLING 
Taking a licking 


Pictured above is stamp now adorning 
many letters in Norway’s mail—letters, for 
obvious reasons, without return addresses. 
Head in the noose is not Hitler without a 
moustache, but Norway’s puppet premier, 
Maj. Vidkun Quisling. 

Inscription reads: ‘‘ Quisling’s career has 
brought him contempt and dishonor.’’ 

Norway celebrated crowning achieve- 
ment of Quisling’s career, his inauguration 
as premier, with bombings and fires, 
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the deal somewhere. Both English and U, 
8. sources of information declared that 
someone had slipped a horseshoe into Rom- 
mel’s fist beliind his back. And directly 
behind him were the Vichy-French colonies 
of Tunisia and Algeria. 

These housed valuable war supplies 
evacuated from France, as well as the 
major part of the interned French fleet. 
Could food and ammunition have been 
smuggled across the desert to Rommel, 
while supposedly neutral Vichy winked? 
Could Vichy subs, operating under Axis 
flags, have slipped out to sea and played 
havoc with United supply lines? Both U. 
8S. State Dept. and London Foreign Office 
indicated that they could and had. Stern 
notes demanding explanation, threatening 
complete break, were dispatched. Vichy 
stalled for time, looked to Hitler for next 
cue, 


OVER THERE 


Two British Intelligence officers, in au- 
thentic Nazis uniforms, speaking with 
heavy accent, occasionally lapsing into 
German, wandered around English defense 
areas for several hours unchallenged, asked 
pointed questions of a flight lieutenant, 
received informative answers. One person 
called the police. 

Later, two other morale workers, testing 
BBC defenses, got through three cordons 
of guards into the British Broadcasting 
Company building. Their fake passes were 
signed “Adolf Hitler.” 





Latest eut in British food rations gives 
weekly allowances of 8 oz. sugar, 2 oz. 
butter, 2 oz. cheese. Newly announced 
German food allowances (double those in 
Italy and most Nazi occupied Europe) per 
month are 2.2 oz. butter, 2.2 oz. cheese, 2 
eggs. It is reported that two thousand 
people per day, mostly children, are dying 
of famine in Greece. Bread there is $15 
a loaf. Finnish cities face the end of a 
starvation winter. Italian restaurants can 
serve meat only once a week (beef, mut- 
ton, pork, goat, or horseflesh). A typical 
90¢ meal is a plate of vegetable soup, plate 
of boiled cabbage, cauliflower, or beans, 
an apple or orange, and 3 oz. of bread. 

The Swiss are wearing overcoats of 
ersatz sawdust material. Latest fabric for 
gloves, hats, shoes, dresses in France is 
“piloita,” made from human hair clippings 
swept from barbershop floors. It is Eu- 
rope’s coldest winter (20 below) in more 
than a decade. 

British gas rations this spring: 20 gal- 
lons for 3 months. 

- * . 

Because of fuel shortage, Finns in Hel- 
sinki could bathe in hot water only one 
day during the month of February: Friday, 
the 13th. 

Nazi authorities in occupied Belgium 
are issuing identity tags to pigs to keep 
them rounded up for ration requisitions. 
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HOLD THAT TIGER 
Japs sang 

Handful under this banner, and Gen. 
Clair Chennault, have: given United Na- 
tions real eause to smile. American Vol- 
unteer Group, protecting Burma Road, has 
blasted every Jap bombing attempt, made 
their own losses look like a Propaganda 
Minister’s pipe-dream, 


NO SOUR GRAPES 


Defense industries have dried up “The 
Grapes of Wrath,” practically knocked out 
unenployment among American transients. 
Investigation of indiscriminate hiring of 
men in vital factory positions has been 
ordered by F. B. I. American workers are 
making more money now than for twenty- 
odd years. Union treasuries are overflow- 





OVER HERE 

Two Philadelphia reporters dressed as 
Nazi U-Boat commanders wandered 
through the heart of the city without at- 
tracting attention, although swastikas were 
prominent on their uniforms. Using strong 
German accents they questioned police- 
men, soldiers, sailors, prowled the busy 
Philadelphia waterfront. No one called 
the police. 

Sugar ration books are to be issued, au- 
thorities declared, limiting the weekly sup- 
ply to about 12 oz. per person. 

Restaurants are leaving the sugar bowl 
off the table, and hoarders are buying up 
all they can. There has been warning of 
shortage of butter, soap, fats, liquor. But 
prices stay within reach; it is easy to get 
anything you have money for. Rubber tires 
figure in radio scripts as more precious 
than rubies. No more new radio sets or 
typewriters soon, just as there are no 
more new cars now. A threatened wool 
shortage may cause lots of wear of old 
clothes, redesign of new ones, eliminating 
men’s vests, cuffs, pockets. Patriotic 
groups anxious for something to do are 
collecting scrap paper (paper shortage has 
put some small sheets out of business), 
pins, razor blades, scrap iron, old clothes. 
More of the same can be expected soon. 
But America probably wastes more every 
month than either Germany or Britain can 
import or manufacture. 

+ . a 

Hot showers, roast pork——every day 

as usual, 





ing, must be reckoned with in coming elec- 
tions. That American labor is still not 
all-out for war production was shown by 
4 strikes, one of Seattle shipyard welders, 
another of tool and die workers at the new 
Ford plant. Because one of their men was 
slapped, CIO union bosses ordered 10,000 
men to walk out. This happened 5 times 
in 4 days, causing loss of 50,000 man work 
hours on vital heavy bombers, 

- & o 
Lt. Gov. Hepburn of Ontario sounded 
off against U. S. Navy, saying they 
were hiding, afraid to fight the superior 
Jap forces. He predicted quick Jap 
capture of Alaska, attack on Canada’s 
Pacific coast, and eventual invasion of 
Canada and U. 8S. “by the prairie.” He 
warned Canadians against expecting help 
from U. 8S. and pointed to our failures in 
the Pacific as proof that we would not 
fight beyond our own shores. The Cana- 
dian government quickly disclaimed all 
responsibility or agreement with Hepburn’s 
stated views. But F. D. R. warned that 
entire area East of Mississippi was open to 
attack unless we snapped out of our shilly- 
shally. 


SHUT 
UP! 








ONLY! 











NONE OF YOUR LIP 

Greatest source of worry to U. S. lead- 
ers now, even greater than U boat raids, 
loss of Indies, rubber and oil shortage, is 
utter impossibility of any surprise move 
against the Axis so long as men involved 
persist in telling friends, relatives, total 
strangers about war activities. Civilian in- 
terest in service doings is natural: they’re 
paying for it; it’s their boy’s work. But 
too often the Axis listens, learns when and 
where to strike. 

Moral: Like it or not, for the duration, 
Americans are going to have to stop talk- 
ing about themselves. 























SOUTH. AMERICAN BIRD-CALL 
Except ‘Argentina and Chile 


SEA-SERPENTS 


Hitler timed the mid-winter U-boat at- 
tack with his usual flair for drama. It be- 
gan two days before the Pan-American con- 
ference opened at Rio, was undoubtedly 
aimed at scaring Central and South Amer- 
ican countries with undefended coastlines 
into treating the Axis with more respect. 
Only Chile and Argentina seemed impressed 
by the ship-a-day rate of sinking, refused to 
join their neighbors in breaking relations 
with the Axis. Nazi retaliated on others by 
sinking a Brazilian liner. 

East Coast Americans were equally unim- 
pressed, became hardened to news of disaster 
as each new boatload of rescued men 
brought in still grimmer tales of attack 
without warning, shelling of life-boats, days 
adrift on wintry seas fighting cold, star- 
vation, insanity. 

But Navy worried over subs’ ability to 
penetrate U. 8. island line of defenses, get 
within 700 mi. of Panama Canal. Another 
headache was question of where subs were 
being based. Small subs have 15 day cruis- 
ing limit; larger ones, 36; cruising range, 
20,000 mi. Either a ‘‘mother ship’’ was suc- 
coring the wolf packs, or that favorite of 
mystery writers, the secret West Indies re- 
fueling base, has popped up again. One 
captain reported subs ‘‘thick as catfish’’ in 
Gulf Stream. 

Stark sea sagas were not without comic 
relief, One veteran Norwegian whaling 
captain got so mad at a U-boat which 
ordered him to stand by that he chased it 
with his unarmed vessel, forcing the sub to 
dive repeatedly and finally driving it away. 
Other similar scare-outs indicated that 
many subs were manned by green crews 
easily stampeded by even unarmed resis- 
tance. 

Undersea war knocked off at least one in- 
nocent bystander. A whale washed ashore 
on Long Island had its stomach torn apart 
by a depth bomb. From patrol planes, bask- 
ing whales look much like lurking subs. 





LT. G. A. CANNON 
Stayed at his post 


Washington, D. O., Jan. 27. A team of 
Quantico Marines, led by Lt. Phil Roet- 
tinger, walked away with the D. C. .22 
caliber pistol championships at the N. B. A. 
range, setting three military service marks 
and a new national record of 290 out of a 
possible 300 on the 3-stage course: 10 slow, 
10 timed, 10 shots rapid fire. 

Libya, Jan. 7. A Marine Corps officer 
observing action on the Libya front nar- 
rowly escaped death when the British 
bomber he was riding was struck by ack- 
ack Lt. Col. L. G. Merritt, former 
Commander of MAG No. 1 (detachment at 
Wake Island) was rescued by British arm- 
ored cars under heavy artillery barrage 
shortly after the plane crashed just inside 
the British lines. Col. Merritt escaped 


serious injury. 


MARINES IN THE NEWS 

Midway Island, Jan. 29—Marine gun- 
ners, still holding Midway with ease, hit 
one of two enemy subs which threatened 
to shell the U. 8. island outpost. 

A month-long silence as to Midway’s 
fate was broken on Jan. 22 by civilian 
evacuees who described the encounter on 
Dec. 7, when Jap shells burst in the moon- 
light over the Marine base. Shore batteries 
at once opened fire, sent 2 naval raiders 
scuttling out to sea, one badly battered. 


The attack began about 2130 following 
the dawn assault on Pearl Harbor. Same 
tactics were used as at Wake—allowing 
the enemy to come within 4,500 yards be- 
fore opening fire. In the short time the 
shore searchlight was in action, 3 observed 
hits were made on the leading ship, 2 on 
the second, 

That Midway Marines aren’t at all con- 
cerned about future Jap attacks was evi- 
denced at THe LEATHERNECK office, where 
on December 31 and again early in Febru- 
ary, letters from the Pacific outpost were 
received with 2 yr. subscriptions demand- 
ing to know “why in hell we were’nt get- 
ting our magazines as usual.” 


Two Marines died as heroes in the Dec. 
7 engagement. First Lt. G. A. Cannon 
was hit by a Jap shell explosion, receiving 
fractured legs and pelvis, but refused to 
be evacuated before his wounded men. As 
a result he died from loss of blood, was 
later cited by the government. 

Also cited fcr bravery was Corp. 
H. R. Hazelwood, switchboard operator 
at Lt. Cannon’s post, who suffered com- 
pound fractured leg but despite shock and 
wounds set up switchboard and re-estab- 
lished communications. These men and 
their comrades at Wake have written an- 
other heroic page in the fighting tradition 
of the Marine Corps. 


CORP. H. R. HAZELWOOD 
Cited for bravery 


Washington, D. C. A bill has been in- © 
troduced into the House of Representatives 
by Rep. Voorhis of Calif. authorizing erec- 
tion of memorial to officers and men of the 
U. 8. Marine Corps who took part in the © 
epic defense of Wake Island. Memorial 
would be installed in or adjacent to the © 
Capitol bldg. 

Quantico, Va., Jan. 31.—Addressing 718 _ 
Marine Corps School graduates, Lt. Gen. © 
Thomas Holeomb, Commandant of the Ma- ~ 
rine Corps, pledged that what Marines © 
had lost in the Pacific “we will regain; © 
what we haye suffered we will repay— 
many times over.” 

The Navy announced plans for rebuild- — 
ing the naval bases at Wake, Guam, Ca- 
vite. Wake has been renamed Ottori Is- © 
land by the Japanese. 





SPORTS AT WAR 


Baseball next season as usual—minus 
about 500 minor league and 100 major 
league players now in service. Greatest 
chance in years for rookies to make good, 
if they can beat out old timers staging a 
comeback. 

Baseball in 1942 will have more night 
games (to favor day-shift defense work- 
ers), tighter scheduling and more double- 
headers (to cut down on transportation ex- 
pense and car space), harder living condi- 
tions for players (who may be expected 
to give USO exhibitions, peptalks and in- 
struction on afternoons off, and get along 
with less than first-class transportation, 
hotel rooms, restaurants). 

Red McKechnie predicts a tough season 
for big offensive clubs like the Yanks, if 
priorities cause baseballs to be used long- 
er, giving pitchers the advantage of a 
scuffed or scratched ball. 

College football will be curtailed in 
smaller schools, giving way to intramural 


physical training contests. Some universi- 
ties with squads depleted by draft are 
allowing freshmen to play varsity ball. 
Big intersectional games may be called off 
to save railroad space and expense. 


All branches of service can now put out 
top flight teams to compete with college 
or professional clubs. Football games may 
be scheduled between service and college 
teams, many of whose coaches (Bierman, 
Hanley, Harman) are already in uniform. 
In the last war, the Mare Island Marines 
team went twice to the Rose Bowl; Great 
Lakes Training Station went once. 

The St. Louis Cards have offered to play 
exhibition games with teams from any 
service group, at the detachment’s home 
field, Cards to pay all their own expenses. 
The Yankees are planning to let all serv- 
ice men in uniform in free to their games. 
Other clubs will probably follow their 
leads. The major leagues have already 
subscribed $25,000 to buy baseball equip- 
ment for men in service camps. 


The Olympic games have been kicked 
around the last few years, scheduled first © 
at Tokyo, then in Finland, then called off 
on account of war. Now they’ve scheduled | 
Pan-American Games for Buenos Aires in 
fall of 1942. Maybe Moe Berg, the lin- ~ 
guistic Yankee catcher now in diplomatic 
service, will smooth out preliminaries. 


At the last Olympic games (1936) Jap 
swimmers scored surprising victories. Two 
of these Olympic champs have trained a 
special detachment\of “swimming soldiers,” 
who played an acti¥e part in capturing the ~ 
island fortresses of Hong Kong and Singa- 
pore. At Hong Kong, they swam to the 
island, located and exploded by rifle fire 
British mines, cleared way for Jap troops. 


As a Jap ball player a few years ago ~ 
told touring Lefty Grove: “You beat us © 
baseball, yes, but you all not baseball © 
players. My countrymen all soldiers. We 
fix you when the war come!” 

Maybe he had something there! 
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THREADING A HOLE in rotor on which 75-mm. gun 
revolves. This one part, made of thick armor plate, 
weighs more than half a ton. Nine other operations on 
rotors are done on this machine. 


ARMY TANKS ARE hardest for machine tool parts. This 13- 
tonner carries a crew of four men, and is powered by a 250-h.p. 
engine. It weighs ten times as much as a commercial car, costs 


$25,000 and gets 3 miles on a gallon of gas. 
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When the President appeared be- 
fore the joint session of Congress 
on historic 3 January, 1940, to 
launch the defense program, the 
United States possessed in thou- 
sands of plants in the 48 states the 
greatest capacity to produce metal 
products that the world had ever 
known. 

Tremendous as it was, however, 
the number of machine tools the 
country possessed for peacetime 
production was not enough for de- 
fense. The country needed new ma- 
chine tools by the tens of thousands 
—for many of the jobs to be done 
could not be done on existing ma- 
chines, and the quantities involved 
were fantastically great. 

For example, just one small part 
of a 37-mm. armor-piercing shell 
requires 22 machining operations. 
In a Garand rifle there are 72 metal 
parts, each one requiring one to 100 
machining operations, and in a 
bomber there are over 30,000 parts 
and upwards of 200,000 machining 
operations. 

We are planning airplanes by the 
thousands, rifles by the hundreds of 
thousands, shells by the millions— 
all of which, along with huge num- 
bers of tanks, guns, ships, and all 
other items of defense equipment, 
are made on machine tools. 

One of the best illustrations of 
why the country needs machine tools 
in such tremendous numbers for the 


great quantities. 


Crypa 


defense program is to be found in 
the story of shell production. 

America’s great genius for solving 
technical problems, turned full force 
to the complicated matter of shell 
production, is working wonders in 
that field. A single operation on a 
75-mm. shell, for example, that re- 
quired 12 minutes during the last 
war is now done in 38 seconds. 
Where the first million shells pro- 
duced a year ago took eight months, 
a million are now being produced 
in 45 days. 

But despite every efforf to speed 
up individual operations the rate 
of production does not begin to ap- 
proach the potential rate of con- 
sumption. For a group of soldiers 
ean fire shells a great many times 
faster than the same number of men 
ean produce them. 

To feed ammunition to hundreds 
of guns in the battlefield, therefore, 
requires the continuous day and 
night operation of thousands of ma- 
chine tools behind the lines at home. 

In fourteen years up to 1934, the 
United States produced a grand to- 
tal of 30 army tanks. Between 1934 
and the launching of the defense 
program total production amounted 
to only a few hundred more. 

Today, on whole batteries of new 
machine tools made to special order 
or specially tooled for the work, 
scores of factories are in produc- 
tion on tank parts. Soon swarms 


RAPID EXPANSION IN the machine tool industry, and use 
of automobile-production line techniques have enabled United 
States to turn out crack two engined attack bombers like this in 
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ABOVE—A MACHINE TOOL assembly line. BELOW 
—19-ton machine performs 45 operations formerly per- 
formed by 8 machines. 


TANKMEN INSTALLING A 75-mm. gun in the famous M-3 medium tank. This 
tank has done yeoman work with the British in the Libyan campaign, but later 
models now have the 75 in the turret. 
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BELOW—GEAR SHAPING machine cutting some 300 
teeth on big tank turret gear. 





BELOW—RE-TOOLED AUTO parts machines now 


turn out shells. 


FINISHING TURRET of 13-ton tank on boring mill. Turret weighs a ton, but 


is so accurately machined it can be swung around with very little effort. 
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AUTOMATIC MACHINE FINISHING nose ends of shells. Eleven different operations are performed on five shells at once while a sixth 
is being loaded into the machine by the operator. 
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swt! of tanks will be roaring off assembly lines ment and in these fields the United States chine tool industry skyrocketed produe- 
. = waelle ( an cam . 

in a mighty stream. For building tanks - unexcelled. ; tion in 1940 to over 100,000 units and has 

Normal production of new machines pushed 1941 production to almost 200,- 


is a matter of special skills and equip- runs about 25,000 per year. But the ma- 000 units. 


GAGING THE TEETH being cut on a huge gear used in the MACHINING AN IDLER wheel on vertical turret lathe. All photos 
Army’s 29-ton tank. courtesy National Machine Tool Builders’ Assn. 
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YOU can see it with your own eyes—all smokers sometimes inbale. 
And when you do inhale, there’s more chance of irritation. BUT NOW 
GET THIS! DISTINGUISHED DOCTORS WHO COMPARED THE FIVE 
LEADING BRANDS OF CIGARETTES—INCLUDING PHILIP MORRIS 
—FOUND THAT... 4 


IN STRIKING CONTRAST TO PHILIP MORRIS—IRRITANT EFFECTS OF THE 
FOUR OTHER LEADING BRANDS AVERAGED MORE THAN THREE TIMES 
AS HIGH—AND LASTED MORE THAN FIVE TIMES AS LONG! 


You smoke for pleasure—even more than a civilian does. Make it 
more pleasure— plus real protection even when you inbale. Make it 
PHILIP MORRIS! — THEY NOT ONLY TASTE BETTER, THEY'RE 


PROVED BETTER FOR YOU! 


FINER PLEASURE PLUS REAL PROTECTION —America’s Finest Cigarette 
THE LEATHERNECK 
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NTIFYING JAY 


Since the Japanese have gained world renown as imitators, and their air fleet resem- 
bles a hodge-podge of all the world’s air fleets, it is necessary that members of the 
. Corps become familiar with the type they shall be fighting. THE LEATHERNECK 
will endeavor to publish such pertinent information for the next several months. 
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.. .*Something that 
steps up smoking pleasure! 


A big February event—the Middlebury College 
Winter Carnival. Barbara Lown and William J. 
Bursaw, Jr., Queen and King of the 1941 Carni- 
val, are talking after being photographed recently: 


Barpara: Ahh. Feels good 
to relax. Do you have a 
match, King? 

But: (Lighting her Old 


Gold) There you are, my 
Queen. 

BarBaRa: (Smoking con- 
tentedly) You know, Bill, 
I've always been fond of 
Old Golds, but since some- 


thing new*’s been added... 
BiLt: You're even more of 
an Old Gold fan. 
Barsara: Absolutely. You 
see, Bill—it’s not only 
something new—it’s some- 
thing super! 

Bitt: Ahhh! 


Barspara: Ahhh! 


Barbara and Bill didn’t mention *Latakia, but 
we'd like to. It’s the magic “something new” in 
Old Gold . . . a special, very flavorful Mediter- 
ranean tobacco . .. that makes this blend better 
than ever... so good, purchases of NEW Old 


Golds are going up, up, up... If you want 


something new and good in smoking pleasure, 
get started on Old Golds today! 











We extend greetings and salutations to 


all our comrades-in-arms throughout the 
world, and just in case some of you are 
wondering how MD, AMERICAN EMBAS- 
SY, LONDON, managed to put out those 
classy-looking Christmas cards, we'll give 
you the dope. That distinctive design was 
the work of Corporal Miller and Pfe. Ed 
gar Reynolds of this detachment. Pf 
Reynolds, because he originated the design, 
walked off with two cartons of “State-side” 
cigarettes which served as first prize in a 
contest we held to bring forth a represen 
tative card for the detachment. 
Henee, the block print of London Bridge, 
ete., done in that tasteful gold print. In 
this way, we went strictly “Park Avenue” 
I or don. 


whole 


for our first Christmas 

Our most weleome present was delivered 
to us in December, however, when “replace 
ments” under Ist Lieutenant Walter Lay 


er, 2nd Lt. Thomas Myers, and Sgt. Alfred 
Pratt arrived here to take up duty at the 
Embassy Ever sinee the United States 
entered the war, 
we’d been storm 


ing along under 
forced draft with a 
doubled ‘‘running 
guard.’’ Now, how 
ever, we have plen 
ty of men for 
working parties ga 
lore, and the ‘‘run 
ning guard’’ has 
died a soul-satisfy 
ing death Of 
course London-wise 
Marines get a big 
bang out of th 


new buneh’s 
troubles with ha’ 
pennies, six-pences, 
and shillings. Not 
to mention the nav 
igational problems 
in the _ blackout, 
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an enlisted men’s club to be opened in a con 
verted Mayfair mansion shortly. The build 
ing is strictly O.K., and what with two bars 
of superb construction, game rooms, lounge 
room, and ballroom, it should provide a swell 
rendezvous for the boys and gals. Scuttle 
butt has it that we may even get some good 
old American eanned beer—Oh luscious 
brew! 

Speaking of beer, we’d like to sound off 
a big “thank you” to Ambassador Winant 
for his donation of beer to our Christmas 
dinner. Yes, we had ham and turkey too, 
and the mess-hall was lent an unfamiliar 
touch by the presence of a bevy of Eng 


lish females of no mean appearance. We 


were permitted to introduce one guest 
each, and most of ’em had sweet spuds for 


the first time in their lives. So the whole 
thing was a success, and the cooks are to 
be congratulated for a fine job on the gal 
ley end of the deal. 

Thusly we wind up our first six months 


ma new post and, still going strong, again 

















and their attempts 
at drinking a 
‘*pint o’ bitters,’’ 
or at riding the 





*s}ifts’ and 
**tubes,.’’ How 
ever, they’re about 
acclimated now, 


and we can expect 
‘em playing 
’’ like true 
**blokes’’ any day 
now At any rate 
we're glad to see 


g 
Po 
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them and to wel 
come them as a 
part of our embryo 
detachment, our se 


‘ 


; 


c company 


Another piece of 
good news comes to 


us in the form of 


ments 
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send “all the best” to all detachments and 
posts in the Marine Corps.—By Kenneth 
Smith. 


In the SERGEANT MAJOR’S OFFICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE PACIFIC, we've 
been wondering just what sort of change 
these automotive and tire restrictions wil] 
make in the lives of our little men with 
Several alternatives present 
themselves against the time when the last 
shreds of the rubber doughnuts become 
part and pareel of the dusty highway. 
The boys may move in from the outlying 
boondocks and establish local residence; 
enter the army of strap-hanging commu- 
ters; purchase bicyeles or hike. Of the lot 
the bieyecle proposition appeals to us the 
most, but only in the event that the De. 
partment is removed to the table-lands 
away from the cycling hazards of Nob, 
Telegraph and Russian Hills. 

Although the Department isn’t being 
moved we’re watch 
ing a new addition 
take form next to 
us on what was 


big ears, 


previously our 
parking lot. Con 
sidering the rapid 
strides in construe 
tion during the 
past month it 
wouldn’t surprise 
us at all to find 
ourselves in new 
offices by Spring. 
Then, too, as each 
new storage or of 
fice building is ae 
quired it seems 
within the realm of 
possibility to some 
day find ourselves 
in a Marine Corps 
Base comprised of 
a San _ Francisco 
neighborhood. 
Something more 
to slap the boys 
squarely between 
the eyes arrived re 
cently in the form 
of a double header. 
The first being our 


annual income 
statements from 
the -aymaster's 


office which entail 
some taxation and 
second, the closing 
down of Santa 
Anita’s turf palace 
and activities. 
They’ve sho-nuff 
taken our sunshine 
away now. 
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Jes. Schlits Brewing Co., , ; 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 4 


Jn BROWN BOTTLES, IN CANS, 


ON DRAUGHT 
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Init THE KISS OF THE HOPS 


none of the bitterness 


That famous flavor found only in Schlitz gives you all of the 
fine savor of the hops with none of the harsh bitterness. 
Schlitz methods of brewing control capture on/y the delicate 
flavor of finest selected hops—then discard the hops before 
their bitter end-taste is reached. It costs more to produce a 
beer with just the kiss of the hops. But Schlitz spares no 
expense to brew America’s most distinguished beer. Once 
you taste Schlitz you will never want to go back to a bitter 
beer—you'll always want SCHLITZ. 


a 


Apericai lat Distinguished Baee 





THE BEER 
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THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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Doesn’t know how with a Howitzer— 
but he’s well-drilled about his smile! 


Tenderfoot or War Horse, gums as 
well as teeth need consistent care 
— Use Ipana and massage for a 
smile that’s Semper Fidelis! 


rP\HE RECRUIT can handle a kibitzer 
l —but a howitzer is different! He 
still thinks deflection is something 
you see in a mirror. But in the impor- 
tant routine of dental hygiene he’s a 
wise veteran! He never forgets that, 
nowadays, gums as well as teeth need 
special care. 
Deprived of hard, vigorous chew- 
ing by today’s soft, well-cooked foods, 
gums often tend to become weak and 


TOOTH 
PASTE 


[pana 
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flabby. That’s the reason why so 
many modern dentists suggest “the 
healthful stimulation of Ipana and 
massage.” 

Before “pink tooth brush”—often 
a warning flash of distress ahead - 
appears, take warning! After brush- 
ing your teeth with Ipana, massage 
a little more onto your lazy gums. 
Ipana and massage is helping thou- 
sands to have healthier gums and 
brighter teeth. Join the crowd! 

Have firmer gums, brighter teeth, a 
winning smile! Get Ipana Tooth 


Paste at any drug or service store. 









Product of Bristol-Myers 


sheet is, as we write, 
Its first across our 
remind us that the Base has long needed 
such an instrument with which to consgolj 
date that mass of men. It’s too large a Post 
to be left without some means of recreg 
tional ister-ecommunication. We that 
Robbins has come off the Hawthorne plains 
to lend a hand with the sheet and we wig 
him an equally large amount of success as 
that which he experienced in Shanghai, 
When the paper finally blossoms into its 
own individual maturity it’s sure to pleage 
everyone and establish itself as a credit 
to the Base. 

Did we mention the arrivel of the queens 


issues coming 


see 


within our ranks? Well the Quartermas 
ter’s offices fair bristle with feminine 
beauty these days. The effect is most 


noticeable among the QM men—everyone 


on his toes, hair neatly laid back, uni 
forms without a flaw and the brother; 
Heath each wearing his personality and 
eye-brows to a rag endeavoring to “play 
house” with some one. We in tufn are 
stalled in that we know not whose wife 
we may be ecoveting when we offer to 


share our lunch box with some big-eyed 
beaut. 

We’ve been wondering if, when this war 
ends, it won’t be possible for a _ reeruit 
to leave the east coast and perform his 
tour of duty at each of our posts from 
Paris, Berlin, ete., and so on around to 
Tokyo and finally end up in San Diego in 
time to retire on thirty. Whad’you think? 

Our latest bit of good news is that our 
own Staff Sergeant Claude L. Potter has 
lately been strongly recommended for pro 
motion to the rank of Quartermaster 
Clerk, A & I. We know the position would 
be in good and eapable hands and each of 


us is plugging whole-heartedly for his 
early appointment. 
Due to war and censorship the MD, 


U.S.S. “BROOKLYN,” has been taking a 
vacation from these pages so with the cen- 
sors blue pencil in mind hear the straight 
dope from the “Captain of the Head.” 
Our skipper John A. Anderson is out hunt- 
ing another bar for his shoulder to go 
with his Captain’s commission, while Ser- 
geant Major Winfree Chaney is digging 
up the chevron polish and eussin’ the QM 
Sgt. for being out of them. Other pro- 
motions that made it look like Christmas 
comes every day were Sergeant (Tempo- 
rary) V. X. Craft, J. R. Greenstone. Ser- 
geant (Ship) S. H. Donavan, C. P. Me- 
Quilliam. Corporal (temporary) R. D. 
Murphy, J. A. Tarro, R. D. Wallace. Cor 
poral (Ship) F. W. Burdge, E. Hart, J. H. 
Meek, J. K. Norvell, R. W. Jack, W. J. 
Swanson. Assistant Cook R. A. Eller. Pri- 
vate First Class W. “C” Ball, C. M. Boechi, 
H. A. Clark, L. H. Heatheock, A. Lovell, 
E. C. Patterson, and W. B. Pollock. 

A welcome to the following men who re 
ported aboard for duty, may the next two 
years rest lightly on you. Pfe. R, Lapes, 
Pvt. E. Hall, R. L. Goff, and M. C. Zinn. 
By V. X. Craft. 


Again the MARINE DETACHMENT, 
U.S.S. “HELENA,” takes time out from 
Condition watches and air raid signals to 
bring the latest news. Since the last pub- 
lication in the December LEATHERNECE 
there have been several more promotions, 
notably our Detachment Commander Cap- 
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The San Diego Base’s newly born news 
still without a name 
desks 
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Bos to 


tain Robert W. Thomas, has received his 
commission as Captain, which we think was 
well deserved and wish to congratulate 
him, Other promotions have been as fol- 
ows: Corporal Herbert L. Jones to Ser- 
geant; Private First Class Joe E. Harper 
to Corporal; and Privates Troy E. Boles, 
Jesse R. Jones, and Melbourne R. Vanden 


Privates First Class. Congratula- 


I tions to all and may they go far in the 


Marine Corps. Private First Class Paul 


F. Huebner, Jr., and Private Lester A. 
Morris, have been transferred. New ar- 
rivals are: Privates Jack L. Kempe, 


Jerome A. Mithen and Curtis L. Vincent. 
We wish all three a very happy cruise 
aboard the “Helena.” 

During the past month we lost one of the 
most likeable and congenial men of the De- 
tachment by death, Private First Class 
George E. Johnson, who died aboard this 


vessel. By R. W. Thomas. 


Greetings you fellow “Leatherneckers,” 
this is HEADQUARTERS AND SERVICE, 
FOURTH BATTALION, 10TH MARINES, 
reporting. First we want to congratulate 
our pinch-hitting “Top” Joe Inglish who 
has been promoted to Sergeant Major. 

Now that the hum-drum of the holiday 
season has passed it seems that we are all 
now back into the harness again, and with 


our new set-up on Schools, ete., now in 
full swing, it is keeping all hands very 
busy. 

We were sorry to see Sergeant Major 
Carbary go to the hospital, but, we are 
sure after his well deserved rest and 


treatment he will be back with us soon. 
Several of our personnel are now on 
temp d in connection with recruit duty 
training, to instruct the many new recruits 
who have recently landed on the shores of 


Camp Elliott, and who in a very short 
time will be a fine bunch of “Leather 
necks,” 


Many of our NCO’s are attending the 
special course being given in Officers’ train- 
ing, and we hope that to those who are 
attending that they all some day will be 
officers. 

All hands seem to welcome the new 
“Marine Newspaper,” as one of the finest 
things that ever came out as a Newscaster. 
By Corp. H. S. Case. 


Firstly, the name of our new Battery 
Commander, is 2d Lt. W. M. Gilliam. He 
is a fine officer and well liked by the men 
of BATTERY K, 10th Marines, and there 
are no doubts as to his capabilities as he 
was actiny B. C. several months ago. To 
Ist Lt. D. L. Henderson who was detached, 
good luck wherever your tour of duty may 
take you, 
been 
some 


A few transfers have effected re 
cently some permanent, temporary. 
The temporary ones are those who went 
as Drill Instructors for the hordes of 
“boots.” These men are Sgt. Turner, Corps. 
Thurman, and Stelter, Pfes. Gilliland, Har 
ris, and Thrun, and from what they tell 
me they spend most of their pay for cough 
drops. 

Sgt. T. H. Hughes has elected to stay 
in for another cruise, anyway he didn’t 
have much choice in the matter. 

We're glad to weleome Platoon Sgt. 
Pawloski hack in the fold after his un 
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Swell idea, Sergeant! And here's 
why you'll find so many others “at 
ease” with a sparkling glass of Pabst 
Blue Ribbon. 

Like finest champagnes, Pabst 
Blue Ribbon reaches perfection 
through blending. Yes, 33 fine brews 


ewe 
14 





33 1 I- 


its flavor scores a hit with 


branch of the service 


are blended into this one great beer. 
That’s why every single drop has a 
distinctive mellow flavor all its own. 
Next time at canteen or cafe, ask 
for Pabst Blue Ribbon in handy 
cans or in the dress parade bottle 
“with the blue ribbon on it.” 
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¢ Drink a Blue Ribbon 
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To Every G-E Man in the Armed Services 


} EMEMBEFR what we told vou when vou 


left to join the Army, the Navy, or the 


Marines? How proud we were of vou. How, 
while you were doing your part, we'd be doing 
ours by providing the weapons for you to 


fight with 


Well. that goes double rodav' For we've been 
remembering that promise—especially since 
that first Sunday in December. And we've 


been trying to do something about tt. 


If you ever think of us back at Gencral Elec- 
tric—and we hope you do—you'll probably 
remember us as we were when you left. Then 
we were all talking about “defense.” We 
thought we were busy: new buildings were 
going up, departments were being changed over 
to “defense”’ production, we were proud of the 
growing percentage of G-E production that was 
going into “defense’’ materials. We still think 
we were doing a pretty good job—for then. But 
we wish you could see us now—now that 


we're building for WAR! 


When we talk to vou who are out at the front 
tacing the real thing, we realize that anything 
we can do seems pitifully small. But we do 
want to tell you, in all humility, that we're 
in there trying. And the fact that we're pro- 
ducing weapons for you—you whom we've 
worked beside and know—is an extra in- 
centive, if that’s necessary. 

There are more than 125,000 of us now 
in the General Electric family—-a lot more than 
when most of you left. There will be more yer, 
even though an increasing number will be 
leaving to join you in the harder and more 


dangerous i0ob 


We say G-E men and women. But we have a 
broader concept now—bigger than any on 
company or person or job. For you and we, all 
of us, are above all Avericans, buckling down 
to the biggest job we or anybody else has ever 
tackled. That’s the way we feel about it. And 
we wanted you to know. General Electrii 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @& ELECTRIC 
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fortunate auto accident New Year’s Eve. 

The promotions, and the names of these 
happy men are Buokout, and Pawloski, 
who attained the rank of Platoon Ser 
geant. Then there are Naleway, Carson, 
and Cox who made Corporal, and lastly, 
the men who got that coveted one stripe 
are Thackrey and Anderson. 

This week has been rather quiet com 
pared to the last one which saw this bat 
tery actively engaged in interior guard 
duty We fired the 155’s several days ago 
and did very well judging from the re 
ports heard around. 

This article must end as I have to go to 
school the same as everyone else is doing. 
It’s getting to be like college around here 
but it’s all to the good of the cause, so 
there is no use growling. By Theodore 


Hughes. 


We have had promotions, joinings and 
plenty of working parties in BATTERY L, 
10th Marines. Recently promoted are Ser 
geant Bailey to Platoon Sergeant, Pri 
yates First Class Cullen, Farley, and Daily 
to Corporal, and Privates MeManus, Osen 
baugh, Willette, Kennedy, Marks, Long, 
Maney, and Boothe to Private First Class. 

Sergeant C. M. “Chief” Huber extended 
for two years, drew an S.M.R. and gave the 
citizens of San Diego, a bad time on a 
large 48. 

Mess Sergeant Siegel, and Corporal Bur 
ton, joined while Gunnery Sergeant Han 
eock, Sergeant Roberts, and Corporal Gam 
ber, were transferred from the battery. 

Gunnery Sergeant Wunderly is listed 
with the short timers. He will ship over 
with this Battery again, and we are glad. 
Platoon Sergeant Murray, shipped over the 
first part of December. 

Our First Sergeant, Laurie P. Mallard, 
has the battery under perfect control. He 
has a “potential” assistant battery runner 
under instruction at the present time. 

Our Battery Commander, First Lieuten 
ant R. B. Church, is still with us, as is 
ur Exeeutive Officer, Second Lieutenant 
W. If. Souder. By Lisle Brown. 


Naturally all you old timers know who 
this is but for the benefit of the new 
eomers this is BATTERY M, Tenth Ma 
rines giving you the latest dope. First of 
the flashes comes our promotjons which 
are Corporals Roseoe G. Mayo and Blaine 
M. Rockwell to Sergeant, Privates First 
Class Leon Mordeeai and Major L. Wil 
liams to Corporal, Privates John W. Davis, 
Jr., William A, Drennan, George E. Ensign, 
Arthur FE. Meserve, Frank M. Wilson, and 
Charles C. Green to Private First Class 
and John T. Utley, Jr.. to Assistant eook. 
with all of those new stripes we are well 
supplied with cigars. 

May we also congratulate Sergeant Ma 

jor Joe A. Inglish and Gunnery Sergeant 
Curtis F. Tinar, who are both exhibiting 
a new set of stripes each. 
Platoon Sergeant William HH. Matkin 
shipped over and joined us for another 
eruise and the nearest he got to a furlough 
was a forty-eight hour leave. He is now 
acting first Sergeant in place of our re 
cently promoted Sergeant Major Joe A. 
Inglish. 

George W. Austin, our ordnance me 
thanie, who was discharged last month re 
mained a civilian for a few weeks but de 
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e Yes, men—for a brilliant 
“mirror shine” in 2 minutes or 
less, you want Shinola! See how 
those costly waxes spread over 


down toa brilliant, lasting shine 


the leather, help to protect it \\) 
against wear and weather—buff i, 
SN 


in a jiffy! =. 
Try a Shinola shine today! 
Buy a tin or get the new Shinola 
Service Kit—complete with 
brush, dauber, and tin of paste 
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TODAY, the trained man in industry 
marches shoulder-to-shoulder with 
America’s armed forces in defense of 
his country! The man who wilfully 
neglects his training is a slacker — for 
Democracy expects every one of us to 
“get in step,” and help out-produce the 
gangster nations of the world! 


Would sound, practical, modern 
training help you do your part better? 
Then mail this coupon, and learn how 
an I.C.S. Course in your line of work 
will prepare you for the bigger oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead—fit you for suc- 
cess! You'll be surprised to find how 
little it costs to become a trained man 
the I.C.S. way! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 5278-K, SCRANTON, PA. 
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cided he did not like the idea very well 
so he joined us again, bringing Corporal] 
William A. Rack back to the Corps with 
him. The old saying always sticks, “Once 
a Marine, always a Marine.” By Edward 
Kimbro. 


Since the last edition HEADQUARTERS 
AND SERVICE BATTERY, 10TH MA. 
RINES, had many joinings, transfers, ete. 
Sergeant George E. Stone (CP), just re. 
cently reenlisted and joined the battery 
as did Private William G. DeFord, a mem. 
ber of the “Rain Makers” section. From 
Recruit Depot we joined Privates W. W. 
Simmons, A. E. Blair, Jr., and D. J. Kinds. 
father. 

Chaplain Murray, our regimental chap- 
lain, upon his recent departure, has been 
replaced by Chaplain W. C. Larkin. Bon 
voyage Chaplain Murray and to Chaplain 
Larkin we extend our heartiest welcome, 

Departed from our midst is our esteemed 
and able Quartermaster Sergeant “Tex” 
Ethalmore R. Cox. At the quartermaster 
helm now guiding it with a steady hand 
is Supply Sergeant “Gash” Bishop. Our 
heartiest congratulations go out to Quarter- 
master Clerk Arthur J. Davidson upon his 
recent promotion to that rank and we were 
sorry to see him leave this organization. 

Quite a few promotions the past month. 
Corporal D. V. Smith, to Sergeant, Privates 
First Class Joe M. Glover, Edward C. Jews- 
bury, Jr., Keith B. P. Neal, Irvin D. Me- 
Clellan, and Louis M. Gilliland to Corporal, 
and Privates A. N. Carmichael, John M, 
Braune, and Howard A. Ruud to Privates 
First Class. 

“Duke” our widely known and loved 
regimental mascot is no more. He was 
killed by a speeding truck on December 
2ist. All hands miss the old boy greatly, 
for in his short sojourn here he had made 
countless friends. 

Our Sergeant Major, Cecil R. Bates has 
just received notice that he has been se- 
lected for Marine Gunner and he is busy 
these days pounding the books in his spare 
moments. Here’s hoping it is Marine Gun- 
ner Bates by the time this article is read. 
Private First Class Edward Connolly, for 
some reason or another has developed a 
distinet dislike for Ti Juana, Mexico. Four 
of our more learned men are attending an 
officer’s prep school which is being con- 
dueted by the Fourth Battalion. The four 
include Corporals B. T. Welch and W. G. 
Teale, Private First Class LeRoy S. Talbot 
and Private S. W. Whatley. The Battery 
mapping school conducted by our battery 
commander, Captain Guy E. Tannyhill with 
the assistance of 2d Lt. Leo S. Unger, has 
been the cause for much discussion by the 
men, but the consensus of opinion seems 
to be that no one in this outfit will ever 
get lost or go astray. 


During the month of January, 1942, the 
boys of HEADQUARTERS AND SERV- 
ICE BATTERY, THIRD BATTALION, 
TENTH MARINES, have proved time and 
again that they have what it takes to 
maintain and uphold a strenuous and ex 
acting training schedule. 

The personnel are cooperating to their 
utmost with the officers and NCO’s to be 
come well trained, efficient, and a destruc 
tive force when turned loose. 

We are confident and sure that, if need 
be, or given the chance, we could give a 
good account of ourselves. No matter what 
our men do, whether it be work or play, 
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we go at it with all our heart, and never 
eave a job half done. 

There is a heavy fog of smoke floating 
iround the battery, from the cigars that 
were given out on our recent promotions. 
Our bateh of new Corporals are: G. J. Hel 
wig, D. E. Doeren, N. F. Stanfield, and L 
A. Jones, new Pfes. are C, O. Cheesman, 
WwW. L. Doty, Jr., B. F. Lehmann, R. H. 
Gilbert, Jr.. P. A. Green, R. J. Cantrell, 
J. A. Grivich, C. J. Held, and R. A. Nel 
son. Among our specialists we now have 
Pfe. B. Shaver 4th, and A. K. Haack 
5th class. By Alexander Solomon. 


BATTERY G, 3rd Bn, 10th Marines, now 
giving out “the word” from Camp Elliott, 
San Diego. This batterv has been organ 
ized a year now, but about only 50 per 
eent charter members remain. In typical 
Marine fashion the others are scattered 
somewhere about the globe. 

Our schedule during this month has un 
dergone a great change. Except for a 
couple troops and inspection a week, our 
time is devoted to intensive sessions of 
schooling in all phases of military routine. 
Most of the guys are saying, “and here I 
joined the Marines to get out of school.” 
However, they found out that the schools 
are pretty interesting. Some are even at 
tending a class at night given by our CO 
Captain Wingo to brush up on math. 

These guys sewed on a stripe this 
month: Pfe. Pantages, Graves, Eggert, 
Moregon, Broussard, Adams, Inskeep, Cot 
ton, Frazier, Smith, Hanekamp. Corp. 
Snow, Sgts. Lovette and Johnson just 
added one. A lot more promotions are 
pending so the rest of us are reviewing 
that “red book” with all the answers. 

We in the 10th Marines have a big new 
mess hall now; on Wednesday afternoon 
the favorite sport is volley ball; in the eve 
nings the guys go for the movies at the 
auditorium, or try to “outsnow” each other 
at the Canteen. By Thomas Rettig, Jr. 


Sinee the last article of BATTERY I, 
Tenth Marines, a great number of changes 
have come about. The most important to 
us was the receipt of a captain’s commis 
sion by our Commanding Officer, James E 
Mills. To our regret, Ist Lt. Andrew H. 
Rose and Marine Gunner Kafka left us to 
join another organization. Joining us were 
Second Lieutenants Gene M. Schrader, Al 
fred L. Owens and James D. Harris. In 
Gunnery Sergeants Calvin C. Watters, who 
recently joined the battery and Stanley 
P. Bulkowski, promoted this past month, 
we have two fine artillerymen. 

Promoted this month are from Sgt. to 
PiSgt., Andrew C. Moore, from Corp. to 
Sgt.. Ray V. Wilburn, from Pfe. to Corp., 
Samuel Esrick, Walter A. Pease, LaVerne 
Lorentzen and Richard I. St, Cyr. From 
Pvt. to Pfe., Donald A. Jacobs, Nicholas 
Demion, William W. Bedsworth, Wayne 
Arnold, Jr., Charles J. Ellis, Clamey V. Fal 
goust, James F. MeIntosh, Donald D. Hill, 
Dunlap W. Bradley, and Howard G. De 
Rosier. 

Transferred to other organizations were 
Corp. Walter A. Moore, Corp. Edwin R. 
Clymer, Pfe. Cecil S. Pearson, Pfe. Ray 
mond B. MacDougall and ACk. Virgil C. 
Gregory. 

Every man in the battery is now attend 
ing school covering every phase of artil- 
lery. With this program being carried out 
the Third Battalion, Tenth, will be able 
to cope with any situation in the manner 
expected of all Marines. By Richard Waite. 
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Promotions are still the mode of the 
day in COMPANY H, 10th Marines. Pfes. 
Tadlock, James and Norris are now Cor 
porals and on the way to Sergeant. Norris 
wasn’t satisfied with his new rank, so we 
find him on his way to school for Second 
Lieutenant. Good Luck, is wished by all. 
The number of Pfes. has taken another 
jump in the last month. Freels, Trenery, 
Clower, Pyeatt, Winters, Reish, Spriggs, 
Honzik, Gates, Trepagnier, and Francis 
all have that first one now. Quite an im 
pressive list, makes a man sure there is 
something to work for. 

We are undergoing a rather extensive 
training period, which involves a lot of 
book work and school under the direction 
of Captain J. C. MeHaney, who has sue 
eeeded Captain Twitchell, as battery com 
mander. This schooling will give us more 
and better opportunity to better ourselves. 

We are given to understand that ex 
aminations for promotions are to be held 
very frequently. Now if some of the “old 
salts” don’t get out and get theirs it will 
be their own fault. The majority of the 
fellows, sensing the change, and realizing 
that opportunity is not only knocking at 
the door but practically kicking it down, 
are really getting in the old groove and 
applying themselves very studiously to the 
Marine Corps Manual, Battery Detail, Fir- 
ing Battery, ete. By Robert Thomas. 


Another month and as always, MB 
CHARLESTON NAVY YARD, has had 
many changes. Lt. Col. Geo. C. Hamner, 
USMC, has assumed command until Col. 
Wm. G. Fay, USMCR, arrives at this post. 
Lt. Col. Randolph Coyle, former Command 
Officer has been transferred. The entire 
command regrets Col. Coyle’s departure 
and welcomes Col. Hamner, who has been 
our Post Executive Officer. 

The commissioned and enlisted men of 
this command are buying about six or 
eight Defense Bonds per month. 

Staff Sgt. H. B. Branam, Post Painter 
has been succeeded by Cpl. L. C. Brock. 

There have been many ratings and trans 
fers both in and out of the barracks. Win 
ford L. Sims, John K. Butler, Elmer D. 
Hill, and John R. Davis were promoted 
to Sergeant. Howard W. Tarpley, Horace 
G. Williamson, Jr., Robert J. Stevenson, 
and Lawrence C. Brock made Corporal QM. 
James H. Cunningham, Francis L. Pulliam, 
Dewey L, Speagle, Ovis O. Hoffman, Jesse 
W. Ulmer, Norman A. Ross, MeL. Martin, 
Richard R, Richard, “J.” “B.” Grizzle, Jim 
Murray, William B. Hopkins, Joel S. Smith, 
and Harold T. Oden are now wearing Cor 
poral chevrons. The following were made 
Privates First Class: Joseph Venglass, H. 
John Oliver, Donald L. Hyatt, Leon R. 
Wolfe, Marvin L. Arthur, Lucian R. Jones, 
Grant P. Becker, George A. Kessler, and 
Mike M. Yakovich. Mess Sgt. George L. 
Lane has been transferred and Stf. Sgt. 
Millard Bracken, Cpl. F. L. Pulliam and 
Pfes. J. D. Sheehan, J. J. Rodzen and S. W. 
Winstead are now on a special 6 day trip. 
We wish these guys would tell us how they 
get these breaks. Sgt. Adolphus J. Wilkes 
(QM) was transferred here with Field 
Cook L. Kirk also coming to this post. 
Privates J. T. Jones, W. L. Thompson, R. 
E. Coulter, J. J. Jarabeck, J. Venglass, J. 
D. Foreman, F. F. Tusing, W. G. Ziemian 
ski, H. H. Hopwood, D. L. Hyatt, L. E. 
Wolfe, B. J. Wilson, J. C. Aldridge, G. D 
McGee, and T. W. Hancock were trans 
ferred in here along with Pfe. Preston 
























































SO PUT YOUR BEST 
FACE FORWARD! 


If you want to win friends and 
influence slick femininity — 
you'll pay a lot of attention to 
face-neatness. 

You'll step right up to the 
counter and demand genuine 
Gem Micromatic Blades. 
They’re made by the makers 
of the Gem Razor. They’re 
heavier, thicker, they’re super- 
keen. They get the beard at 
skin-level for close, comfort- 
able, long-lasting shaves. 

Use genuine Gems and avoid 
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. you'll like the 
way King Edward smokes from 
that first pleasant puff. 
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Man-sized, mild, tops in 
quality . you'll like the 
price that doesn’t restrict your 
smoking pleasure. 

Made to please and priced 
to please ... no wonder it’s 
King Edward everywhere. 
For genuine pleasure, light up 
a King Edward today! 
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W. McElveen. McElveen will run the Post 
Exchange Gas Station in place of Cpl. 
Clarence E, MeGee, who is returning to 
line duty. Other arrivals inelude Pfes. 
T. J. Boyle and C. J. Jeffcoat, Sgt. E. D. 
Hill, Cpl. N. M. Ross and Pfes. G. E. 
Thompson, T. H. Cline, J. M. Carley, H. 
Garret, Jr., and Private V. E. Legge. Cpl. 
J. A. Rooks reenlisted at Macon, Ga., and 
was transferred here. Private Bill E. Hud 
nell arrived and made Pfe. the first day 
at the post. Under the direction of Lt. W. 
Ii. Waleott our boxing team did well in the 
local Golden Gloves Tournament. Able 
eoaching by Sgt. “Unele Dick” D. H. Wal 
ker and Cpl. J. 8S. “Hep Cat” Smith, helped 
Pfe. Chester Jankowiak win the Novice 
Heavyweight class, while Private Walter 
G. Ziemianski was runner up in the Open 
Light Heavyweight class. Other members 
of the team were Pfes. J. Venglass, H. E. 
IIyde, J. H. Spotanski, J. D. Sheehan, I. 
Kalmanowitz and Privates H. H. Hopwood, 
F. M. Cpl. T. B. Daniels, Jr., also was on 
the team. 

First Sgt. Charlie Goff reports that the 
men of the Naval Ammunition Depot, 
NYd., Charleston, S. C., buy 4 defense 
bends per month. By Bert Spitzley, Jr. 


We offer our sincere eongratulations to 
the officers of the MARINE CORPS AIR 
STATION, (formerly Bourne Field), who 
were recently promoted to higher grades. 
The officers recently promoted to the 
grades shown are: Lt. Col. W. W. Paea, 
Major J. S. Holmberg, Major E. B. Carney, 
Captain H. U. Mustain, Captain G. H. 
Knott, Captain L. C, Merrell, Captain P. 
B. Withers, and Captain R. A. Trevelyan 
from Marine Gunner. 

The only enlisted promotions received 
to date were those of Stephen Gulasey to 
supply sergeant and Robert P. Porter to 
sergeant. 
the good work. 

A representative of the U.S.O. offered to 
purchase the Marine Service Club and turn 
it into a U.S.O. Club. All members are en 
tirely in favor of the idea. 


Congratulations boys, keep up 


Once again the time draws near for the 
semi-annual transfers. The short timers are 
hiting their nails and hoping they will see 
the good old U. s. \. soon, We wish you 
lot of luck, boys. 

Since the evacuation of the families of 
officers and enlisted men, on January 15, 
we have been seeing a great number of 
long faces around the field, but those faces 
ire shortening every day. We will be one 
great big happy familiy before long. (We 
hope). 

The most recent arrivals to the U. S. Ma 
rine Corps Air Station at St. Thomas, V. L., 
are 2nd Lt. Thomas G. Bronleewe, Jr., 2nd 
Lt. Richard “J” Ofstad, TSgt. James L. 
Pollard, Corp. Albert J. Demicki, Corp. 
Raymond O, Anderson, Corp. Richard P. 
Haley, Pfe. Frank H. Christopher, Pfe. 
Jack Evans, Pfe. Floyd P. Mason, Jr., Pfe 
Joseph C. Klaus, Pfe. James A. Van Vor 
his, Pvt. Alva S. Bailey, Pvt. Homer Bass, 
Pvt. Walter E. Costlow, Pvt. Donald E. 
Dill, Pvt. Clinton H. Dorland, Pvt. James 
D. Pickett, Pvt. John B. Rochefort, Jr., 
Pvt. Charles T. Ross, Pvt. Garrett W. Sal 
lee, Jr., Pvt. Hilbert Siegel, Pvt. Jules W. 
Dautel, Pvt. Felix G. Pulver, Pvt. George 
C. Roesser, Pvt. Blake A. Weaver, Pvt. 
Walter T. Cole, Pvt. Clarence R. MeGuin 
ness, Pvt. William J, O’Brien, Pvt. William 
C. Plemons, Pvt. Gus Rettos, Pvt. John 
Shaytos, Pvt. Donald T. Smith, Pvt. Ches 


ter S. Wojtowicez, Pvt. Cornelius H, 
Brotherston, Pvt. Charles E. Nau, Pvt, 
Michael E, Popow, Pvt. Steven Vieezorek, 
and we hope that your stay will be a pleas. 
ant one. By H. L. Powell, 


Without hindrance to the very thorough 
training schedule—and line duty, we’re en- 
joying a good many extra activities here 
at MB, PHILADELPHIA NAVY YARD. 

In sports, our basketball team has done 
exceptionally well winning 10 out of 14 
games. The most outstanding game of 
the season was with the Trenton A C’s, a 
highly rated team in the Independent 
League of Philadelphia, which team the 
Marines trounced by a score of 45 to 18, 
Another game in which the Marine Quintet 
really showed their mettle was in defeat 
ing the Schoolship Sentica 30 to 27. The 
leading scorer for the season thus far is 
Corporal Hurley, with a total of 124 points 
acquired in 12 games of competition. Other 
leading seorers were Pfe. Barringer and 
Pfe. Kralik, while the best floor men and 
ball handlers were probably Pfe. Schaffer 
and Corporal Otto. The members of the 
team were Corporal Spry, Pfe. McCartney, 
Pfe. Jalas, FM Corporal Wiezerek, Pfe. 
Herzog, Pfe. Huntington, Pfe. Osantowske, 
and Pfe. Ancloff, who gave good accounts 
of themselves on the floor during the sea 
son and to whom a good deal of the sue 
cess of the team is due. 

In social activities, “Mother Moore,” is 
providing a good many opportunities for 
the Post. Each Sunday, due to her efforts 
large groups of Marines are invited into 
private homes for dinner, ineluding trips 
into the country or to various historic 
points of interest. Also, several oppor 
tunities are provided each week by 
“Mother Moore,” for the fellows to attend 
banquets, dances and various other pro 
grams. 

Besides these activities the Philadelphia 
Hospitality Center for Service Men is pro 
viding us with tickets to numerous enter 
tainments. So all in all, though liberty is 
much less than prior to the War, we are 
having numerous opportunities afforded us 
for entertainment. By Charles Henry, Jr. 


To offset the loss of BATTERY A, 1ST 
BN, 11TH MARINES’ strength, recruits 


have been joining us periodieally and now 


total more than thirty. It’ll be some time.- 


before they can be called truly “rugged” 
but, with their loyal cooperation, the non- 
coms will show them the ropes that will 
result in another smoothly-rolling efficient 
outfit. We again welcome into our midst 
2nd Lt. J. H. Blue who attend Artillery 
School at Fort Sill, Okla., and look for- 
ward to some very keen conduct of fire. 

Less than two months ago we’ve seri- 
ously entered into this world-wide game 
of war. All can recall the feverish excite- 
ment that possessed the entire camp that 
week but they, realizing the need of prep- 
aration for the task of defense, instantly 
turned all their efforts into learning the 
principles of tacties in the field and the 
complete winterizing of the camp. 

On our list of promotions we are happy 
to mention Sergeant-Major C. L. Arndt, 
Gy-Sgts. J. B. Broadus and C. Gillis, and 
Pl. Sgt. J. R. Carson. It would please us 
tremendously to give mention to the many 
who rated the newly acquired titles of ser 
geant, corporal and private-first-class, but, 
then, it would surely sound like a muster 
roll. 
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To the guluxy of chefs we proudly add 
the names of ACks. A. C. Berdue and L. 
Cooper. With the transfer of Mess-ser 
geant Tartleton, FldCk. F. Goodrich, Jr., 
becomes Mess-chief. We hope to fare well 
under the new regime, at least as well as 
under the former! 

Into the category of recent transfers we 
include the names of Corp. C. Sutherland, 
Pfe, Guidice, and Pvts. Barbee, Price and 
Gieger. Pfe. J. F. Harley sueceeded Corp. 
Sutherland as property-sergeant but it is a 
matter of conjecture whether he’ll equal 
the calm efficiency of “the Judge,” al 
though appearances are promising. Pfe. 
Harley, incidentally, is soon to become a 
proud father, probably before this report 
goes into print. 

The latter part of November and De 
eember found boxing the key-note in the 
First Division. With the final gong an 
the presentation of the Gene Tunney 
Trophy by Jack Dempsey, we tallied three 
winners. The fistic phenomenals are: Sgt 
C. Volkavitech—Regimental Light-heavy 
weight, Pfe. J. J. salazs—Regimenta! 
Heavyweight and Pfe. E. Thomas—Divi 
sion Flyweight. Great fighting, men! 

Sgt. Horace Cox made his “Hash-mark” 
debut with a rousing drink-fest. All drank 
well and deeply amid the clink of glasses 
and harmony of song. 

Pfes. M. J. Hess and J. C. Rasberry have 
recently joined the Instrument Section 
and, under the able guidance of the non 
coms, are progressing rapidly in learning 
the intricacies of trigonometric functions 
use of the instruments and survey work. 

It was a fine afternoon as Battery A 
stood at attention while our “Top” received 
his warrant as Sergeant-Major. 
the occasion to really mention in letters 
home! As a token of appreciation for the 
“Top’s” unstinted efforts in our behalf, we 
presented him with a desk-writing set. 

As I read over the report I realized that 
I’ve merely scratched the surface of all the 
Battery has done throughout the past two 
months. Still, for the time being, [ll 
quietly wait another month to add worth 
while facts. Look for your mail-man then 
By Marion J. Stas 


This was 


for news that is news. 


zewski. 


Finally, sandwiched between our present 
extensive training program and our port 
and starboard liberty watches, we have 
found time to submit this report of HEAD- 
QUARTERS AND SERVICE BATTERY, 
FIRST BATTALION, ELEVENTH MaA- 
RINES. 

Since our last report, we have continued 
our typical Marine Corps itinerary. 

On 29 October, 1941, we left our “Home 
Station” at Parris Island and moved, by 
truck convoy, to the new Headquarters of 
the First Marine Division at New River, 
a. ©. 

We were weleomed at New River on 
Uctober 30th with the familiar pyramidal 
tents with decks of North Carolina SOD. 
Undaunted by the lack of building mate 
rial, and with the experience given us by 
our six months’ stay in Cuba, we “turned 
to” in an effort to build a presentable 
ramp, worthy of the title “Marine Base.” 

Now, after three months of work that 
seemed never to end, we have a camp that 
swells us with a pardonable pride when we 
say “We’re from the 11th Marines.” And 
too, as all Marines must, we are proud of 
our Corps, and the uniform we wear. 

In order that we too, will be able to up 
hold the traditions associated with the 
tame we bear, and which we feel are ours, 
we have entered all reeent training pro 
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grams with initiative and vigor that can 
mean only one thing: when the opportunity 
presents itself, we’ll be ready to prove, as 
convineingly as it has been in the past, 
that “A Marine is the World’s Best Sol 


dier.” 


The IONA ISLAND Marines appear to 
be taking a typical New York State winter 
in stride. Using every available minute of 
Liberty time, the boys are finding great 
pleasure at the Bear Mountain Winter Re 
sort where they are able to skate, ski, 
toboggin, and dance with the best looking 
females from the Greater New York Area. 

Aside from this, there has been a friend 
lv undeclared Boxing War started with 
our rivals from West Point. The yearly 
clashes of fisticuffs between our boys and 
the Army Leatherpushers has never failed 
to please the attendants of the various 
Smokers where these bouts are held. Our 
team split even with the Army in the 
bouts of the first Smoker of 1942, late in 
January. The Iona team ineludes Wito 
wich, De Fazio, Feldman, Carter, Baldwin, 
and Ieva. The next Smoker is to be held 
ut West Point the second week in Feb 
ruary, 

We lost, through transfer during Janu 
ary, two good men in the persons of Cpl. 
Ernest De Fazio and Pfe. Nick Di Faleo. 

In weleoming our replacements may wé 
extend greetings to Ist Lt. Victor J. Simp 
son, U.S.M.C.R., who replaced 2nd Lt. 
Lawrence L. Jacobs, U.S.M.C.R., early in 
January. Also we weleome Platoon Sgt. 
England. 

Promotions include Privates First Class 
Ohleth, Teva, Toth, Tinkey, Magaha, 
George, Feldman, and Morse to the rank 
of Corporal. From Privates to Pfe. in 
eluded Thurston, Cooper, Benish, Rees, 
Smylie, Crawley, and Zeneski. By David 
A. Cleeland, 


BATTERY C, 18ST BN., 11TH MA- 
RINES, hereby throws its hat in the ring. 
It is our observation that it has been 
“Long time no see” this battery in print. 
Well, like everything in these times, they 
are changing, and “De Battry” is changing 
along with ’em. We like to think it is for 
the better all the time though, it doesn’t 
seem possible that one Battery, pack 
howitzer, zombie, could be much better. 
We are living in one of the best “fields” 
of No’th Car’lina and I venture to say, 
without fear of contradiction, that we have 
just about more saw-dust than anybody, 
spread on that field, excepting the lot 
where the Greatest Show on Earth last 
pitched their tents, 

May we take this opportunity to wish 
the gang that just left to form the Third, 
the best of luck and say that they did 
a bang-up job in getting us settled here 
in our “field” when the going was tough 
and the comforts less than they are now. 

Best wishes to our former CO in his new 
assignment of duty and a hearty welcome 
to our new “Boss,” who may expect our 
full backing and earnest cooperation. Con 
gratulations to the many men recently 
smiled upon by that good old gal, promo 
tion. Well, so long for now, another load 
of saw-dust just arrived. 


Onee again COMPANY A, 2ND AM- 
PHIBIAN TRACTOR BATTALION, the 
“Amphibious Tractorious,” sounds off and 
for good reason for the ratings have really 
drifted our way. For quite a spell now 
the barracks have been giving a first class 
exhibition of how to lay a smoke screen 
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a GRIFFIN shine!” 





YES, that snappy, well-groomed 
Leatherneck look starts from the 
ground up—with a good GRIFFIN shine. 

For over 50 years, GRIFFIN has been 
the shoe polish of the Services. And 
today, at post exchanges and ship’s 
stores, GRIFFIN ABC outsells all other 
brands of shoe polish combined! It 
gives you a bright, long-lasting shine 
and helps preserve the leather. 

The can with the easy opener costs 
only 10¢. All popular colors. 
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The Service Shine 
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Thumbs up for ZIPPO 
— it always lights 


In the crows’ nest during a nor’easter or on 
a motorcycle with a gale in your face, the 
ZIPPO will light your pipe, or cigarette. 
You only need one hand for your ZIPPO, 
nothing to get out of order, permanent wick, 
extra large fuel supply—and ZIPPO has an 
unconditional, permanent guarantee. 
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wna or sabres. $3.25 each post paid. 
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s it seems that cigars, and not beer, were 


the order of the day on promotions. 

Company “A” is probably rated one of 
the most photographed outfits in the Ma 
nes. To date we have made the front 
ind side pages of newspapers, newsreels, 
March of Time, and Fox Movietone happy 
for the outfit photographed extremely well, 
so well in fact that the mirrors are about 
the busiest spot in the barracks with all 
he gang imagining themselves to be 
future Clark Gable. The arguments ru: 
hot and heavy as to whether or not so and 
so was in the picture and “I wonder if I 
Ww show up on the screen?” 

Enough of the breeze fanning, for th: 
gang has really settled down to work and 
under the able leadership of Captain Hen 


have a grand outfit well 
Quite a few “Boots” are i: 
all pitched in to 
learn the somewhat ungentle art of being 
1 good Marine and so far they show excel 
lent progress. 
The “Alligators 


they 


rv C. Drewes, we 
on its way. 


our midst but they have 


” 


have proven they can 
really been 
through the mill and all they desire is 
pair of slant eyes in a .50 MG sight off the 
bow. So until next month, “We’ll see you 
in Tokyo.” By Robert D. Rigg. 


take it as have now 


The loyal readers of THE LEATHERNECK 
couldn’t help but notice the absence of 
“Dope and Seuttle-Butt” from BATTERY 
E, 2ND BN, 11TH MARINES’ seribe for 
the month of January, so he is coming in 
now to tell vou the reason why. 

The truth of the matter is most unlikely 
to be accepted as a 
there is so much pride and JoV connected 
with it that I am left no alternative but 
to tell the truth and nothing but the 
truth. 

There has been a lot of talk and praise 
going around for the built 
the “home made” mess halls at our New 
River camp. Well, they certainly deserve 
it and they all have plenty of credit due 
them for their fine handicraft—BUT—the 
boys of Battery “E” feel as though we 
should get at the bottom of all this praise 
and glory and rise to the top by telling 
you that Gerald Bowman with 
of Corporal Ed Zul 


feasible excuse, but 


fellows that 


Sergeant 
the able assistance 
kowski built a Mess Hall that was the envy 
of every member of the Second Battalion. 
is so homey and the food 
so good that a reduction in 
week-end liberty is apparent due to the 
fact that the fellows just can’t stand be 
ing away. While on the subject of mess, 
we would like to put in a few words for 
our fine mess force. Mess Sergeant Wind 
lev is a very able leader and we owe him 
thanks for making excellent cooks out 
of Schwarz, Vanderwall, Fletcher, and 
“Pepper” Vietri, in addition to running a 
smooth galley. 

All news is not good news and this is 
Transfers have taken many 
men during the past month 
ind we wish them all the very best of luck 
The detaching of our 
Louis A. Ennis, after a 
vear as our Commander; Executive Officer 
Ist Lt. Henry S. Faus, and 2nd Lt. John D. 
I 


Our mess hall 
noticeable 


no exception. 


of our good 
in their new outfits. 


skipper, Captain 


dbury was the “pav-off” to our bad 
luck. It seems very appropriate with the 








of good luck and farewells to ou 
suddvs to weleome in our new skinner, Ist 


Lt. Ernest P. Foley. The word has jus: 





een received by this office that Lieutenant 
Foley has been selected for Captain. 
Our First Sergeant, Russell O. Baker, a 
former fire chief, has taken on additional! 
responsibilities and duties as_ technical 


adviser to our newly appointed Fire Mar. 
shall. A night occupation problem is due 
to start within the hour so this night 
“occupator” is going over to the dining 
room and stow a quick bit of chow. Sg5¢ 
you next month. 


COMPANY K, 3RD BN, 7TH Ma. 
RINES, saw the New Year of 1942 come 
in amidst a small flurry of transfers, 
Amongst the men transferred we are proud 
to present one of our most progressive 
Sergeants who gained recognition ag gq 
leader in his duties from our executive 
officer and was recommended for Cap. 
didates Class in Quantico, Va., for further 
study for a commission in the Leatherneck 
Corps. He is Sergeant Richard H. Mickle 
and I’m sure he will set himself up ag a 
fine example for the men of this company, 
Others transferred are: Sergeant William 
Manson, Corporal Bill Billingsley, Jr., Cor 
poral Victor Tate and Corporal Vernon M. 
Waters. Pfe. Frank A. Hehl, Jr., wag 
transferred to Company “A” Motor Trans. 
port after an advanced course in me. 
chanics at the Hereules Motor Corporation, 
Canton, Ohio. 

Quite a few of the men began the New 
Year with flying colors and cracked grins 
over their promotions instead of the usual 
“gum beating” which took place through- 
out the preceeding year. Promoted t 
the rank of Private First Class on 3 Janu 
ary, 1942, were the following “weasels” of 
“K” Company: Anthony W. Coleman, Fran 
cis J. Flemming, Osear T. Ginn, Jr., Thom 


as R. Godfrey, Claud A, Hammons, Robert 
J. Kettner, Theodore J. Marzian, Frank 
(Gunner) Miller, George N. Mixer, Wheel- 


er A, 


son. 


Rhinehardt, and Johnnie W. Simp- 
Then on the 10th of January, Ser 
geant Woodbury Levi passed around the 
cigars when his long awaited promotion 
to the rank of Platoon Sergeant was given 
him. By the way, “Woody,” whatever did 
become of those cigars? 


And now just yesterday, seven more 
warrants for promotion came into this 
office. Promoted to the rank of Sergeant 


as of the 26th of January were: Sergeant 
Frank Dunn, Sergeant “Tex” Krahenbuhl, 
and Sergeant Mike Strank. Seems like all 
“Tex” ever does is sew on stripes. And 
to the rank of Corporal we have: Corp. 
John M. Hershey, Corp. Miecielaus P. 
Huchra, Corp. Jack Kerens and Corp. 
James W. Mixon who may all write home 
at last and notify the girl friend that it’s 
“Corporal” now. 

Seems as though our acting Property 
Marion W. Guinn was the first 
man to meet the “fickle finger of fate” in 
the form of an automobile accident on 
the 10th of January. Injuries could have 
worse but he reported at the Hos 
pital with a brcken “right wing.” Here’s 
hoping for a speedy recovery kid! 

Corporal George M. Shore was honorably 
discharged on 23 January, and was re 
appointed to that rank upon his reenlist- 
ment in the Marine Corps Reserves. He 
just couldn’t stay away from the boys of 
K” Company because the perspective of 
lining his sights up on a few Japs and 
Germans pretty soon were rather bright. 
Am I not right Corporal? We are all rather 
for the opportunity to “mix it” 
with the Japs and Germans and ease some 
of our dull moments. 

This is your “K,” 
ent signing off with that well known, never 
to be forgotten ery, “Remember Wake.” 
Here’s wishing all the Corps and LEATHER 
NECK readers and followers a Very Happy 
New Year.—By Pfe. Edmund A. Dunham. 
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a A GREAT LIGHT DAWNS—and “Lonesome Luke” isn’t lonesome any more 


night 
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“lt @ Don’t let “B.O.” put the In- is Lifebuoy refreshing after a 
Janu dian sign on you! Safeguard tough day! Its germ-removing The Only popular 
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riven 
r did Hello, readers, it’s your pinch hitter fortunate enough to lose our exec, Ist badly. Their first “furrin” game resulted 
again, because our regular reporter is still Lieutenant Handley. However, leaving in a 24 to 22 loser, and they are howling 
more confined in the hospital. We are hoping this company seems to have worked a for revenge now. Maybe the rest of the 
this he will get out soon so he ean really give charm, for he is now Captain Handley, and battalion will furnish a little support in 
reant you the dope. COMPANY L, 3rd Bn, that really calls for congratulations from the future and make the story a little 
yeant ith Marines, lost some of the old gang this command. As you may have guessed— different. 
bubl, this month. Corporals Mantor, Mills, Bai we thought he was tops. The scream that you just heard was the 
e all ey and Younce left us. Also had a lot The « PRR Bir ; _ - f skin rake inen nie ts. iten 
And f changes in rank here lately. We got Phe company was athletic enough to top losing four s ins—so since this is the 
er four new Sergeants and another Corporal furnish the basketball team for the whole company clown speaking—brother, it’s time 
| ool Siohen te get - aaeher af ana battalion, and the team isn’t doing too to go!—By H. L. O 
orp. Ce rporais 1! the near future. The rati gs 
home are flying high and wide and the boys are —S—S—aoaoooq$“$WO80—8— 0 
t it’s really knuckling down on their studies to 
grab them. We musn’t forget also that 
erty Frank Kelly and Otto Robinson made 
first Gunnery Sergeant. The Company has also 
in made a few changes in the jobs around 
t on the Company. Sgt. Reid has taken over 
have § the Company Police Sgt. job and Corporal 
Hos- Arney now has the property tent. We have 
ere’s joined Pvt. Van Wyngaarden and are ex 
pecting quite a number of recruits in the 
ably near future. Our Company Commander 
| Te was in the hospital for a few days but you 
list ean’t keep a good man down like our 
He Captain Ferguson. 
s of 
e of a. ae 
ind Well, it’s a ease for celebration or some 
ight. thing in COMPANY M, 3rd Bn, 7th Ma 
ther rines. This month must have been named : 
it” “promotion” instead of January. The box 
ome score reads “Sergeants—Five; Corporals— 
Twenty-four; Privates First Class—Thirty 
nd five.” This is being written on payday, and 
ever boy, is this office expecting to have a big 
ke.” time!! 
woos We were fortunate enough to become a 
. = weapons outfit again during the month, and 
voit to acquire a good bunch of men; and un 
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NO MESSY PASTE 
OR LIQUIDS e NO ODORS 
AND THE SHINE LASTS 


No paste, no powder, no polish 
needed— 





Just try GLAD RAG and you've 
succeeded. 
It's quick, it’s handy, it’s easy, 
you'll see, 
Just try a GLAD RAG for a 10c fee. 
—PFC. A. G. Expe, 


Marine Corps Borrocks, 
Sen Diego, Coilif. 


GLAD RAG, Dept. L, 305 E. 43 S+., N.Y. 
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Write Us 
MORRIS STRUHL 


45 West 28rd Strect New York, N. Y. 
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[ think it is about time for MD, 


GEORGETOWN, BRITISH GUIANA, to 
make its initial appearance on THe LEATH 
ERNECK pages. 

We have been visited by the Governor 
of the Colony, two Congressional Parties, 
and several British and Navy officials. 

Promotions have started to come, the fol 
men having been the lucky ones: 
Roark, StfSgt.; Brewton, PlSgt.; Rader, 
Sgt.; Byrum, Corp.; and Barbour, Holland, 
Waddell, Sams, and Burns, Pfc. 

Oh yes, our bugler is Field Musie 
Class Charles Swartz. 


lowing 


First 


In those beautiful Bermuda Islands in 
the Atlantic, 600 miles off Charleston, Unele 
Sam has 
quired along with the destroyers for ‘‘ Bases 
for Defense’’ trade. Hence about the time 
that you are reading this THE MARINE 
BARRACKS, U. 8S. NAVAL OPERATING 
BASE, BERMUDA, will be celebrating its 
first anniversary in these islands. 

The Fourth Provisional Marine Company 
was organized on 16 January, 1941, at the 
Reserve Training Center at Marine Bar 
racks, Quantico, Virginia and was destined 
steps to become the Marine 
Barracks in Bermuda. After some intensive 
training at the Quantico Feb 
ruary, 1941, for Bermuda an advance party 
departed to establish a camp site and pre 
pare in general for the arrival of the main 
body which left Quantico on 10 March, 1941, 


established one of his bases ac 


by progressive 


jase, on 21 


and arrived in Bermuda on the 17th with 
the wind blowing a gale and rain coming 
down in sheets. 


In proper tradition, however, the Marines 


were first to land and even the advance 
party had the situation well in hand. This 
organization then became known as the 
Marine Detachment, Bermuda, and was 
quartered in tents on that part of the 
leased area known as Tucker’s Island. Fate 


had other things in store, however, than a 
good deal of hard work and no little fun in 
and around the island with its excellent 
swimming and fishing, for in April a Cap 
tain, U. S. Navy, arrived and said, ‘‘I am 
the Naval Operating Base’’ (those may not 
have been his exact words but that’s the 
way it seemed since he was without a staff, 
office or other evidence of his might) and 


so we became the Marine Detachment, 
U. 8S. Naval Operating Base, Bermuda. 
The 8.0.P. pennant was hoisted. We be 
gan to dry out a little in May and life 
under canvas wasn’t so bad after all and 
the camp was beginning to be something 


that we wanted to show people when they 
came aboard. Somehow or other we attracted 
one of Life’s photographers and the August 
18th issue was stolen by our own Sergeant 
Arnold Frederick Frazer from East Brady, 
Pennsylvania. It was about this time that 
all of us were not in agreement as to the 
proper designation of this unit so we in 
quired of Headquarters and were informed 
that henceforth we would be known as Ma 
rine Barracks, U. S. N.O.B., Bermuda (in 
tents). With this information we assumed 
the attitude of complacency which apparent 
ly was the wrong thing to do for construe 
tion had gone on apace and presently we 
were Told ‘‘ Your barracks are ¢umplete on 
the mainland’’ (5x19 miles) 

So again we packed up and moved across 
the newly constructed causeway to what 
will probably be the Marine Barracks for 
some years to come. Aside from the mud 
which is ever present, or so it would seem, 
there isn’t a thing to complain about. A 
well equipped galley, comfortable quarters 
and plenty of beer in the post exchange, 
with a new recreation room, keep most of 
the men in camp. 





As the months roll by BATTERY Pp, 
ANTIAIRCRAFT, 1ST MARINE BRIG. 
ADE, is beginning to look on Iceland as itg 
second home. Some of the boys have made 
local contacts and are looking forward to 
liberty nights as they used to back in the 
States. 

Ratios, iceskates, phonographs, records, 
and even skiis are beginning to make ap 
appearance in packages from home. Food 
still leads the list, especially candy and cake 
although eanned goods are climbing steadily, 
Some of the girls we left behind us have 
taken the knitting urge and have sent sweat. 
ers, mittens, and socks to keep us warm jp 
this far-off land of the North. 

A ping pong tournament held not so long 
ago saw Pfe. Schudy emerge victorious after 
shellacking Lieutenant Humphreys in the 


finals. The prize was a case of beer and hag 
made Schudy a very popular man. In the 
consolation tournament Pfe. Yarrow de 
feated Pfe. Proctor after a hard fought 


battle. 

Our battery has acquired a Chaplain to 
help us along the rocky road. It seems that 
Gy. Sgt. Sanford after reading off the men 
one afternoon ended his speoil with the 
warning that from henceforth he was throw 
ing away his Chaplain’s crosses, the men 
could look after themselves. The next morn- 
ing the unsuspecting Sergeant appeared for 
formation with a pair of crosses pinned 
upon the shoulders of his sheepskin. 

Following a few minutes of general hilar. 
ity the Sergeant discovered the cause of all 
the fuss and promptly joined the laughter. 
PiSgts. Shreve and Wehrly were awarded 
decorations as first class humorists for their 
bit of practical joking. 

The following are our current promotions: 
To Sergeant: Michael Hrabesak; to Cor 
porals: Henry D. Dobrowolski, Donald G. 
Kent, John T. Stirling, Paul S. Owen, Law 
rence C. Kneip; to Privates First Class: 
Floyd M. Crandall, Howell L. Gay, Robert 
E. Johnson, Bernard E. MeNichol, Edwin H. 
Purchell, Louis G. Sorino, Elmer A. Tadio, 
Philip L. Wineman.-—By Russel James. 


Anyway, lst Lt. H. V. Hiett, BATTERY 
D, 1ST MARINE BRIGADE, is once again 


reporting from this laval-bound pinnacle 
on the Lost Horizon, so stand by for 
>” 


‘*straight dope. 

To begin with, at this writing we are do- 
ing our duty at a sort of last outpost and 
hoping we will remain lost until time to 
shove-off. The seenery here is rugged, the 
temperature is low, and the wind, high. Snow 
and sleet haven’t bothered us too much and 
it was rather nice to spend a ‘‘white’’ 
Christmas after the California kind. Of all 
the camps we’ve lived in, ‘‘Siberia,’’ as 
the boys so aptly describe it, is the best yet. 
We have our own PX and recreation hall. 
Movies are shown frequently at a nearby 
camp, and adjoining us is an English camp 
whose canteen abounds in quarts of ale and 
beer, all of which gave a great acceleration 
toward Yuletide spirit. 

Sgt. Kennedy put his ‘‘little theatre’’ 
through their pases. However, continuously 
interrupting poor Sgt. Kennedy and per- 
sisting in making a hilarious nuisance of 
himself, was red-nosed, smoke-stacking, tag- 
gering, stumbling, hicoughing, Pfe. Bob 
Fritch. Also knocking the audience icy, 
Pvt. J. W. ‘‘Rubby-Dub’’ Myers, all decked 
out in a borrowed British uniform and nar- 
rating in dialect, imitated members of the 
British forces, himself, and finally our own 
Mr. Barnes. Confidentially, it sounded more 
like the Lieutenant than Mr. Barnes does 
himself. 
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In passing, we can’t forget to mention 
that Pvt. Sydney ‘‘the Bone’’ Newman 
made a most lovely and desirable bubble 
dancer. (You’d never guess what he used 
for a bubble!!!???) Smartly costumed in 
ill-fitting issued long-gauchies, and wearing 
blonde tresses of the best obtainable hemp, 
he was delicious, indeed. Pvts. Oscar Sams 
and Cleveland Ledet made a most acceptable 
black-face duet and Pvt. ‘‘Chubbins’’ Eng 
land brought many an amazed grin, chuckle 
and guffaw when he blissfully sprang from 
eoncealment to represent little Mr. 1942. 
Naturally, he was convincingly clothed in the 
pants, steel helmet, and with 
gas mask slung. After blowing flowery 
kisses to all he disappeared into the wings. 
Carrying on back stage in the capacities of 
assistant stage manager, assistant director, 
assistant producer, assistant sound effects 
man, and executive ‘‘Yes Man’’ was Pfe. 
Don J. MeAuliffe. The sextet, composed of 
Pfes. Bullard, Amyotte, Kral, Wolak, Pick 
ard and Zeisler, sang ‘‘The Territorial 
Army,’’ ‘‘Darling, Let Me Fix Your Gar 
ter’’ and ‘‘ When I Was a Boy.’’ 

The entire cast stepped on stage to sing 
‘‘Over the Seas, Let’s Go Home’’ finale, 
with the inebriated Fritch, pack askew, sea 
bag spilling its contents, and bottle of 
‘‘Bjor’’ tenaciously clutched in hand, mak 
ing his final appearance on the ‘‘Shovin 


gro? 


right off fer home again!! 


tri cornered 


A vote of thanks from the entire Battery 
and attached units was given to Sgt. Ken 
nedy, and immediately, the canteen was 
opened by ‘‘ Pops’’ Van Stone and free beer, 
cigarettes, and cigars became the attraction. 

Well, Old Dog Battery was pretty long 
winded this time but it was just too good to 
keep ourselves. Sorry, no promotions this 
time, but guard, inspection, battle 
stations, and school go on just the same. 


troop 


The MARINE BARRACKS, NAVAL 
AIR STATION, SITKA, ALASKA, is still 
somewhat agog with the advancement of 
Edgar E. Johnson from Corporal to Ser 
geant and on the same day of Robert McH. 
Casey from Pfe. to Corporal. The tradi 
tional beer and cigars was passed out by 
the new rates to the undying satisfaction 
of all the command. 

GBySgt. June got his Marine Basketball 
team off to a fifty-fifty start recently by 
trouncing the Navy team to the tune of a 
26-14 seore and losing a heart breaker to 
the Goshawks 24-20. June has the lads 
working double time now and is gunning 
for the Goshawks when the service league 
opens, 

Our bowling team, namely IstSgt. Terry, 
GySgt. June, Sgt. Osgood, Pfe. Brownell, 
FMlel Brown, Pfe. Pfannkuch, and Pvts. 
Moore and MecCaman finished the first 
round of the current service bowling league 
with a victory over the TUV team, thus 
putting themselves in tie for first place 
honors—By W. E, Clark. 


In the past month Captain George B. 
Wilson, Jr.. BATTERY F, 2ND BN, 11TH 
MARINES’ commander, has welcomed a 
large numbe rof new replacements into the 
outfit. Though we feel that we have lost 
some very good men the new crop seems 
well capable of taking up where the trans- 
ferred men left off. 

There have been many new ratings 
earned in the outfit in the last few days. 
Too many to mention by name. So to all 
these newly made N.C.O.’s and Pfe’s we 
merely say, “Congratulations and keep 
punching for the next one.” 

We welcome the addition of Second Lieu 
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(ESKIMO FOR “*OH BOY!"’) 





Crave Coo-o-ol Comfort? Man, start each 
morn with an icy Mennen Menthol-iced 
shave! How that cool, bubbly lather re- 
freshes your face. And wow, how whisk- 
ers wilt! No yank or pull. Want to start 
each day bright? Then, start singin’— 
“Mennen Menthol-iced for mine!” 


Mennen also makes a plain Lather Shave, 
and a swell Brushless, too! 





“Tllukiaratha! Feels like North Pole here, since 
I discover Icy MENNEN MENTHOL-ICED Shave!” 
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THE S-STEP SHAVE OF GENTLE-MENNEN:— QQ SHAVE CREAM, @ SKIN BRACER, @ TALCUM FOR MEN 











tenant Joe B. Russell as our new battery 
Executive Officer. He has already proven 
his ability, and the firing battery should 
profit immeasurably from his schooling. 

Under the guiding hand of First Lieu- 
tenant Bishopp, the fifth section, antiair 
craft, is among the best trained in the 
Regiment. But if they do not achieve what 
the firing battery men consider an appre- 
ciable number of hits on the sleeve targets, 
they had better hibernate in their tents for 
the remainder of the winter. 

Here is one of the Quiz Kids. What Fox 
Battery sergeant, hoping for Platoon in the 
near future, made a striking soldierly ap- 
pearance, dressed in his skivvies, when the 
Colonel came through the camp on a for- 
mal inspection tour? 

Sorporal Thomson, of the Philadelphia 
Thomsons, must have a very vivid imagina- 
tion. After listening to him rave about 
the ravishing beauty and blamour of a 
certain Kinston widow, the boys decided 
to check on his choice. the object of the 
search was finally tracked down most of 
the boys came back to camp shaking their 
heads. owing to forsake all lierty periods 


if that was beauty. 

The entire battery, officers and men, wish 
to extend to Pfe. Donald “J” Cheetam and 
his family their deepest sympathy on the 
loss of his father. 
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ITS LIKE TAKING A MACHINE 
GUN APART TO CHANGE BLADES 
WITH THUS DARN RAZOR. 
TOMORROW (M GOING TO TRY 
THE SCHICK INJECTOR. 


SATURDAY: 


HEY? GYRENE ! THIS RAZOR 
WORKS LIKE AN AUTOMATIC 
RIFLE! JUST A Pill AND PUSH 
OW THE SCHICK /N/JECTOR 
AND THE BLADE /S CHANGED! 


This automatic blade change takes the 
fuss and fumble out of shaving. A pull and 
push on the Injector shoots out the old 
blade, slides in a fresh one instantly. Noth- 
ing to take apart... nothing to reassemble! 


The razor with 
the greatest im- 
provements since 
the first safety 
razor came on the 
market 40 years 
ago comes in a 
handsome case 
Also contains 12 
double-thick 
) Schick Blades. 


‘$400 


SCHICK INJECTOR RAZOR 


Magazine Repeating Razor Co., Bridgeport. Conn. 











Clcross the &ditors Desh 


YOUR FESPONSIB'"LITIES: Each man of the 
corps has a tremendous responsibility these 
days to his country, his corps and himself. 


To perform duty with all his strength 
and intelligence is the paramount task of 
every Marine. To the older Marines, the 
men who have served much time in our Corps, 
there is another responsibility. It is to 
these men that we look for the indoctrina-— 
tion of the new—comers into the history, 
high traditions, honor and morale of our 
corps, 

The Marines are a singularly distinct 
organization. It will continue to be re- 
garded with high esteem by the people of 
our country so long as we continue to main- 
tain our high standards. We won't fail 
there. 


Do your job right; do it cheerfully and 
never fail in the literal application of 
our motto. With that spirit ‘he Corps will 
continue to add to its distinguished record. 





FIRST TO FTCHT: Since December 7, the 
Marines have been “in the thick of things." 
First at Guam, Midway, and Wake jslands and 
at the present with General MacArthur's 
forces on the Bataan pennisula, Marines 
have been fighting the Jap. Some have been 
captured in these encounters, others have 
been wounded and killed in action. To us, 
their fellow Marines, lies the jo’ of 
avenging these lads who have borne the first 
assaults of the Sons of the Setting Sun. 
They will be avenged. 


AN OLD CRY: Once again we devote 
valuable space to remind you subscribers 
that you must notify us of your changes of 
address. Please do this without fail. Keep 
us informed of your correct address to 
receive your monthly copy. 
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BOMBER COMMAND 


(Continued from page 26) 


in giving close support to his advancing 
land armies. 

It is now the time to turn the heavy 
bombers. Their operations were carried 
out entirely at night. The targets, chosen 
by the joint Franco-British Staff under 
the orders of the French High Command, 
were in succession, first, marshalling 
yards, railway junctions and trains be- 
tween the Rhine and the eastern frontiers 
of Holland and Belgium; then “bottle- 
necks” on the general line Turnhout- 
Namur, the crossings over the Meuse as 
far as Charleville; and, finally, points of 
congestion behind the German armies. The 
weight of attack which could be put on 
these three main kinds of targets in any 
one night depended on the number of 
heavy bombers available, the state of the 
moon and the demands of the General 
Staffs. As the battle developed, the 
French called for more attacks on the last 
of these objectives. 

On the night of 20th-2lst May a very 
large number of heavy bombers were used 
against roads and bridges in the neigh- 
borhood of Cambrai and Le Cateau in an 
effort to interfere with the German ad- 
vance against Amiens and Arras. Again, 
during the fighting about Roubaix and 
Cassel heavy forces attacked the enemy’s 
communications in the Charleville-Cour- 
trai-Diest triangle. Later on in June the 
crossings over the Somme and the Aisne 
were frequently attacked. It is not possi- 
ble to describe all these operations in de- 
tail. They opened with the bombing by a 
foree of Whitleys and Hampdens of the 
communications radiating from the im- 
portant railway junction of Munchen- 
Gladbach. The bombs they dropped were 
the first to fall on German soil with the 
exception of those which burst on the Is- 
land of Sylt on the night of 19th/20th 
March. Altogether our heavy bombers 
made twenty-seven major attacks on Ger 
man communications, dumps, oilstorage 
tanks, focal points and other similar tar- 
gets, between 11th May and 15th June. 
Among the more severe and successful 
were: that delivered on the night of 15th- 
16th May, when much damage was done 
to the railway junctions and marshalling 
yards at Aachen, Roermond, Bocholt, 
Wesel, Munchen-Gladbach and Cologne, 
the Autobahn south of Duisburg, and the 
airdromes at Diusburg and Eindhoven; 
that of the 20th/21st May, when a num- 
ber of bridges over the Sambre and Oise 
were hit, a train at Hirson derailed and 
an ammunition dump at Nouvion blown 
up; and the series of attacks delivered in 
the first fortnight of June on the whole 
length of the German communications 
from the marshalling yards in the Rhine- 
land to the Somme, when particular at- 
tention was paid to Amiens, the rail head 
at Hirson and the junction at Aachen. 

All these efforts, untiring though they 
were, could not save the situation. The 
strength of the enemy was very great. 
He pressed his attack with relentless de- 
termination and achieved complete success 
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Shoes take a beating on active 
Service. Leather is apt to lose its 
color —scuffs are hard to avoid. 
Here’s the easy, quick way to 
keep them looking good. 


1 Take dauber from bottle of Dyan- 
shine Liquid Shoe Polish, squeeze 
against inside neck of bottle—apply 
sparingly all over. 


2 As soon as Dyanshine has dried (in 
a few seconds), take a brush or a 
soft cloth and polish to a brilliant, 
long-lasting shine. It’s a breeze! 





DYANSHINE ADDS COLOR TO THE LEATHER 


Comes in Army Brown, Cordovan, 
Oxblood, Black, and White Glaze 
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tgutid SHOE POLISH 


apart from his failure to trap any large 
part of the British army, of which 193,- 
568 officers and men were taken off at 
Dunkirk, together with 123,095 French 
troops. 


TARGETS OF THE LUFTWAFFE 


The German air attack on France was 
divided into five phases. For the first 
three days it was directed mainly against 
airdromes and landing grounds, of which 
eighty-one were bombed, and against rail- 
ways and factories. During the second 
phase, which lasted till the German armies 
reached the Channel Ports, the principal 
targets were troops and transports, though 
the enemy was able to make fifty-nine at- 
tacks on airdromes and thirty-seven on 
factories. The third phase lasted from 
27th to 3lst May, during which time the 
Germans concentrated unsuccessfully on 
preventing the British Army and the 
French Northern Army from escaping 
from Dunkirk. Throughout the fourth 
phase, from 1st to 4th June, he made raids 
on communications and factories near 
Paris, in the district of Lyons and as far 
away as Marseilles and other places in 
Southern France. In the fifth phase, 
which lasted until the French sued for an 
armistice, the Luftwaffe returned to the 
support of the German armies. The harm 
caused to the industrial life of France is 
difficult even now to estimate, but sub- 


stantial damage was undoubtedly done to 
her railways and ports, though not to her 
airdromes. The German attack was made 
without regard to casualties. By 4th June 
it was estimated that the enemy had lost 
2,847 aireraft destroyed in the air and 
on the ground. This figure included about 
400 troop carriers. 

By 16th June it was certain that France 
was about to sue for an armistice. On the 
next day she did so. By then all our bomb- 
ing forces were being withdrawn from her 
territory. Nothing more could be achieved 
by the Advanced Air Striking Force or 
by Bomber Command. Both had thrown 
themselves into the battle regardless of 
losses. They had dropped hundreds of 
tons of bombs on objectives chosen for 
them by the French High Command. More 
than a thousand tons had fallen on the 
railways of France and Northern Ger- 
many alone. Their casualties had been 
very severe. On 10th May the Advanced 
Air Striking Force had 135 bombers ser- 
viceable. During the next five days they 
lost 75 of them. From 10th May to 20th 
June, Bomber Command lost forty per 
cent of their first line strength. The pilots 
and crews had done their utmost. 

“°Tis not in mortals to command sue- 
These men had done more: they 
had deserved it. 

Article courtesy His Britannic Majes- 
ty’s Stationery Office and Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., New York. 
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PACIFIC BATTLE STATIONS 


(Continued from page 31 


forced to creep around the coasts of 
Borneo and Celebes, losing valuable time 
while Batavia and Soerabaja rushed 
last-ditch defense diggings 

No wonder, with all this action, that 
Fordham University’s seismograph re- 
corded an earthquake somewhere in the 
vicinity of Makassar Strait. 

Even official statisties did not 
cide as to exact Jap losses (Dutch said 
34 ships; some U. S. sources put it as 
high as 46); 25,000 Japs were said to 
have drowned. We were too busy fighting 
to stop and count. Our own losses were 
fantastically light. 

But all authorities agree that the en 
gagement showed U. S. naval and Dutch 
air forces overwhelmingly superior to 
those of the Rising Sun. The tip of a 
sunken Jap aircraft carrier off the Bor 
neo reefs is a monument to American 
naval power, just as the shattered tur 
ret of the “Arizona” is a reminder of 
Jap treachery. 

So far all United action had been de 
fensive. The cheering section had seen 
a magnificent goal-line stand by Mae 
Arthur, a brilliant interception by Hart’s 
destroyers at Makassar. Byt they wanted 
to see the home team carry the ball, make 
some move to even the score. It looked 
as if they would have to wait several 
months longer, until jammed assembly 


coin 


lines and precarious supply lines could 
be straightened and strengthened. 

For, less than a week after the disaster 
at Makassar, the tough little men were on 
the move again. They bombed the big 
Dutch air base at Amboina, then at- 
tacked with a fleet of 13 ships, including 
} heavy cruisers. They grabbed off new 
beachheads on the Borneo coast (Sama- 
rinda, Pontianak), creeping around to 
bases from which to attack Java, heart 
of the Indies defense. 

They bombed Timor, strategically lo- 
eated plane ferry landing field, under 
troubled Portuguese-Dutch-United com- 
mand. They reached further into Burma, 
capturing Moulmein, take-off point on 
Kipling’s famed Road to Mandalay, and 
even more vital today to the Burma 
Road. 

Raids by squadrons of 26 to 60 bomb- 
ers and fighting ships swept over Soera- 
baja (Surabaya) and Batavia. The Dutch 
admitted “considerable damage.” Pres- 
ence of the fighter ships indicated that 
at least one aircraft carrier had escaped 
the shambles at Makassar and was op- 
erating off the Java coast. 

The cheering section settled down 
again, apprehensively watching these new 
Jap advances, and pondering over spring 
weather. But Feb. 1 and 2 gave them 
something more to think about than the 
groundhog and the yellow weasel. The 
Pacific Fleet suddenly moved on the of- 
fensive, staged a surprise thrust at Nip- 
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pon-mandated Marshall and Gilbert 
Islands, gave Tojo’s garrisons a taste of 
what it felt like to be bombed and shelled 
without warning by a superior force at 
dawn. 

This was no major engagement like 
Makassar, but it was even more cheering 
to great numbers of the United public. 
It demonstrated convincingly that Ja- 
pan’s hold on the outer reaches of her 
vast Pacifie “sphere of influence” was 
none too strong. It showed that even 
this early, before our full strength could 
be mustered, we packed a potent one- 
two, could rally from defeat and stage a 
surprise comeback. 

Actual military and naval results 
were at first declared not important. 
We struck at the plane and subma- 
rine bases at Jaluit, Wotje, Kwaja- 
lein, Roi, and Taroa, which Japan 
had been fortifying (contrary to treaty 
agreement) for years. American intelli- 
gence agents sent to investigate had been 


beaten, robbed, shanghaied, and even 
murdered. The last investigating force 


didn’t stop to take notes. It just piled 
in with everything. Warships and 
planes sank, beached, or damaged many 
enemy fleet auxiliaries. Military instal- 
lations were “hit hard” by shellfire and 
bombs. Enemy planes were destroyed in 
the air and on the ground. 

Our losses in personnel and surface 
eraft were negligible. But strong air 
resistance took eleven of our attacking 
planes, which although carrier-based, 
still outflew Japanese land planes. 


JUMP-OFF FOR WAKE ATTACK 


It was from these bases that attacks 
on Wake and Midway were made. Also 
attacked was Makin Island, seized from 
the British on Dee. 7. These may also 
have been bases for subs seen along U. 
S. Coast. 

Twelve days later, official recount 
stated damage was much greater than 
originally estimated. Sunk were an air- 
eraft carrier, a new cruiser, two large 
subs, eleven auxiliary craft. Eight other 
eraft (ineluding 3 subs) were damaged, 
for a total loss of over 150,000 tons. 41 
enemy aircraft were destroyed, 4 major 
radio stations levelled. Hangars, ammu- 
nition dumps, supply sheds and shops, 
wharves and oil tanks went up in smoke. 
Runways and shore batteries were made 
useless. 

At the height of the engagement, 
American gunners fired so fast that the 
ships were in continuous vibration, and 
brass shells covered the deck, still hot, 
up to the knees of the men detailed to 
pick them up. 

The destruction on islands such as 
Wotje was complete. Unlike Pearl Har- 
bor, these bases may never be used again. 
The four islands were raided by sepa- 
rate units simultaneously. 

The fleet approached Wotje in brilliant 
moonlight, arriving undetected within the 
aerial and sub-patrol zones. The Japs 
too can be caught napping. Seaplanes 
took off from their carrier at 6 o’clock, 
in a chill tropical dawn. It was after 7 
before Jap land batteries began firing. 
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BATTLESHIP USS OKLAHOMA lies overturned in the mud at 
Pearl Harbor. However, authorities declare that the Oklahoma will 
be ready to return to active duty in a few months. 


By 9 the job was finished: observers 
could detect no sign of life on the island. 
Great fires were burning, the lagoon was 
dotted with beached or sinking ships. 

At Taroa, the surprise was almost as 
complete. The Japs opened fire after the 
American raiding unit had come within 
10 miles undetected. A squadron of 
American planes answered by bombing 
and strafing, getting away with perfect 
timing, just as the eruiser’s big guns 
blasted a salvo. 

In all this action, coordination between 
air and surface forces, and among the 
various raiding units was practically per- 
fect. The flustered Japs seldom came 
close, scored only two near hits. By 


THE USS UTAH’S keel plates and one propeller jut from the waters 
of Pearl Harbor. This decommissioned old target ship was the “air- 


craft carrier” claimed by the Japs. 





made of pipe. 


irony of fate, one of these killed the only 
pilot on one cruiser who remained on 
deck. All other pilots returned safely. 

Jap bombers could not penetrate low- 
er than 2,000 feet, thanks to the per- 
sistent firing of our “Chicago pianoes” 
multiple pompoms. One dive bomber did 
get through to score several casualties, 
and hit a eruiser. A flight of 8 twin 
engined Mitsubishi bombers dropped 16 
bombs from a height of 12,000 feet. 
Smart maneuvering by U. S. navigators 
caused all to miss. 

Biggest catch was at Kwajalein, where 
9 naval vessels (including 4 carriers, 
cruiser, destroyer, 2 subs) and two large 
seaplanes were destroyed. 
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GUN CREW FIGHTS back from shadow of wing of wrecked patrol 
plane during the attack at NAS, Ford Island. Note improved mount 


Poorest results were at Jaluit, where 
a violent thunderstorm held up complete 
suecess, and accounted for the loss of 
6 planes. 

But heartening as the Makassar and 
Marshall engagements were, they did lit- 
tle to stop the Japs, who by middle of 
February were threatening Java, Aus- 
tralia, and Burma ever more seriously. 
The United sea victories merely showed 
what our navy can do with limited ships, 
planes, and men, underlined the crying 
need for greater production, faster sup- 
ply—a factor made increasingly difficult 
as Japan cuts off direct trade routes 
and causes shipping detours around 
Australia or Africa. 


TWISTED WRECKAGE of the USS Arizona’s superstructure is 
shown listing through the billowing smoke. (All Official U. S. Navy 
Photos.) 





We're Plenty Proud You Marines 
Like Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


The big way it rates with you tells 
the world it’s a mighty swell treat! = 


Hunt 

Roger 

You Marines set the pace for the nation in many ways— — 

and one way is by chewing swell-tasting Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. Yes, you — 

like to sink your teeth into it and enjoy its hefty, long-lasting real spearmint B  Cleme 

flavor. 

You've found that chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint seems to give you a 
lift during tough maneuvers. Helps relieve your thirst on long hikes. Gives 
you lots of enjoyment after chow—when you're off duty—at other times, too. 
That’s good news to us. It tells the world Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is 
mighty good to chew—makes us even more proud of our product. So— 


thanks for liking Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum! 
The Makers of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
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THE GAZETTE 


As of February 9, 1942 the enlisted strength of 
the United States Marine Corps was 69,915 
Regulars and 27.769 reserves plus 12 retired on 
active duty The three units totaling together— 
96,696 


FOR TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT TO 

MARINE GUNNER 

GENERAL DvuTyY (133) 

Sergeant Majors 

Snell, Evard J 
Hartkopf, Albert C 
Colsky, Robert 
Burnham, Bunah L. 
Gorman, Edwin M 
Thomas, Whipple D 
Davis, Jack 
Hudson, Howard D 


Larn, Horace 

Pince, William 
Wilkins, Ford E. 
Mosier, Melvin E. 
Salesky, Jack 

Smith, Robert Arthur 
Wilck, Carl 

Farley, William T. 


Master Gunnery Sergeants 
Guilmet, Oliver Austin Kohs, Rudolph 
Segal, Nathan Coffey, Albert R 
Trax, William F. A. Easterling, William A. 
Petrie, James George Lowery, Thomas Obie 
O'Neil, John E. Hull, John W. 


Master Technical Sergeants 
Anderson, Cecil E. Lamusga, Egnatz P 
Brigham, Leland L. Akin, Lawrence B. 


First Sergeants 

Cruikshank, David E. Bryan, Alvin G 
Nall, Russell E. Noonan, Arthur J 
Kapanke. William H. Skowronek, Alfred 
Hooper, Walter R. Harbrook, Michael T 
Seider, Glenn O. Durant. John S. 
White, Francis L. Schwalke, Joseph C 
Carbaugh, Newton E Coppedge, Homer S 
Stothers, J. J. Lidyard, Beldon 
English, Joe Adam Philpott, George T. 
Snyder, Cecil D. Pottgether, Perez W 
Thompson, Robert Russell, Don 
Linn, Don E. (MCR) Rogers, Milton B 
Young. William J. Brezinski, Richard P 

(MCR) Lail. Creed G. 
Reeves, William G. Searight, William A 
Oakes, George G. Kreiger, Emil M. 
Reiman, Arthur B. Nilsson, Nils A. 
Peskin, Michael Spragg, William G 
Murphy. Frank Joseph Nourse. Ronald J 
Evans, James P Coleman. John R 


Thompson. Grady “A” Townsend, William L 
Fagan. Kenneth J. M. 
(MCR) Olsen, Thomas T., Jr. 


Burleson. Good 

Hemingway, William 
Eliot 

Freeman, Martin R 

Simmons, William B 

Hedderly, Loren F 

Holland, Malcolm J 


Martin, Francis John 
Danmeyer, Herman O 
Tennant. Harvey W. 
Lamb, Charles Thomas 
Hennessey, Edward C. 
Peterson, Melbourne C. 
Lichtenberg, Martin J 
MecPartlin, Charles E.., 
dr. 


Technical Sergeants 
Nowack, George A. Jedenoff, Alexis A. 
Davison, George Rooney, Francis J. 
Frick, James W. Harris, James K. 
Utz, Joseph W. 


Drum Majors 
Sonnenberg, Walter R 


Gunnery Sergeants 

Thompson, Patrick H. 
Cathey, Theodore R. 
Tyson, Reuben L 
Gagner, Harvey W. 
Hutchins, William M. 
Hofstetter, Arnold C 
Nelson, Edward C., Jr. 
Chapin, Thomas J 


Raines, Carl 

Hunt, James E. (MCR) 
Rogers, James Melvin 
Jenson, Albert L. 
Standish. Walter 

Smith, Jobe F. 

Slocum, Samuel L. 
Clements, Broox E. 


Platoon Sergeants 
Jordan, Harry C. Callis, Andrew C 
(MCR) Bushe, Eugene A 
Wood, Cecil L Swinson, James D 
- eae e, Hersel D. Manning, Robert L. 


q Kutilek, Adolph J. 
Anderson, Einer A. Humphrey, Frederick 
Miller, Francis L M. 

Johnson, Joseph E Stockdale, Allen Frank 


Lawrence, Aldwin B. 
Einstein, Henry B 
Sinclair, Richard W 
Shenaut, Donald L 
Steele, Wyly M 


Compton, Arthur A 

Phinney, Waldo A 
urphy, Francis James 

Oliver. Charles M. 
MCR) 


ARTILLERY Duty (48) 
Sergeant Majors 


Wilson, Leo J. 
Master Gunnery Sergeants 
Arnold, Dorn E Yount, Cecil H 


Rolfe, Ward Archer 


First Sergeants 
Barton, Howard F. 
Carrington. Ralph W. 
Alford, Walter W 


Beckley, Ear! R. 
Loflin, Carey F 

Hogan, Michael J. 
Milligan G. 
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GOSH, CORPORAL 
I'M SORRY — BUT 
MY SKIN IS TOO 
WINOBURNED FOR 
CLOSE SHAVING 










WHAT A GUY! 
YOU MESSED UP 
OUR SQUAD AT 
INSPECTION BY 
NOT HAVING 
A CLEAN 
SHAVE 











THE CORPORAL WAS 
RIGHT! THIS LIFEBUOY 
SHAVING CREAM SURE 
TAKES THE STING OUT 
OF SHAVING My FACE 
FEELS LIKE A MILLION 
BUCKS 





























USE LIFEBUOY SHAVING , \j 
CREAM - ITS "STAY-MOIST 
LATHER IS TOPS FOR 
TENDER SKIN. YOU CAN 
SHAVE CLEAN AND 
CLOSE EVERY 
















LIFEBUOY SHAVING CREAM 
PICKS UP AND HOLDS 
MOISTURE L/KE A CAMEL 

















e@ Because it picks up and holds 
more moisture /onger Lifebuoy 
Shaving Cream softens tough 
beards quickly. 

Its “Stay-Moist” lather makes 
clean, close shaves easier — even 
with dull blades, cold, hard water, 
and tender, wind-burned skin — 
than other drier, lathers. 





Gunnery Sergeants 


Bump, Clinton E. Cummings, Charles 8. 
(MCR) Barrier, Thurman E. 
Trees, Marion Wesley 
Miller, Otto T. 
Stirewalt, Thomas E. 
Pulliam, Maurice C. 
Heger, Elmer John 
Wunderly, Albert H. 


Beckett, Henry J. W. 
Duncan, John C. 
Thomson, Kenneth L. 
Cermeris, John 

Bunn, Bennie M 
Stark, Porter W. 


Technical Sergeants 


Faulkner. Edward P. Holmes, Charlies A 
Loesch, Robert J. 


Platoon Sergeants 
Huddle, Lewis A. 
Batson. George J., Jr. 
Helmick. Albert Earl 
Musgrove, James C. 
Williams. George L. 
Mizelle Tracy 2 
Thompson, Robert 
Almond 


Moore, Floyd E. 
Thomas, Harold J. 
Emery, Donald K. 
Watkins. Homer Lee 
De La Hunt. Remes O. 
Geiser, Gilbert J. 
Anderson, Eugene 
Bell, Robert A. D. 
Short, Paul 8. 


Staff’ Sergeants 


Hanft, George J Parke, Edward L. 


Gibson, Herbert S. 


MorTror TRANSPORT DuTyY (18) 
Sergeant Majors 


Frey, Wendell L. Bukowy, John J. 


Master Technical Sergeants 
Darner, Lawrence R. Wellman, Wilfred L. 


Ludtke, Leonard 


Technical Sergeants 


Barker, Lloyd F. 


Hayes, Ira N 
Kelley, Russell 8S. el 


Sisul, Michael J. 


Staff Sergeants 

Peterson, John M. 
Swindler, Leland M. 
Elrod, Irvin H. 
Hunt, Thomas D. 


Doggett, Loy L. 
Garceau, Frederick K 
Keith, Albert H. 
Sutts, Ben 

Jordon, Foy Ellis 


AVIATION Duty (56) 
Master Technical Sergeants 
Giles, Walter R. 
Watson, William F. 
Lilly, Arthur H. 
Perschau, George T. 
Paquin, Paul R. 
Russell, John F. 
Dickey, Robert L. 
Martin, Ralph 
Whittaker, William M. 
Paul, Frank G. 
Case, Alexander A. 
Dawdy, Ollie B. 
Fogerty, John F. 
Paskiewicz, Chester T. 
Barker, Charles 8., Jr. 
Frazer. Earl P., Jr. 
Wall, Robert E. 
Pawloski, Joseph A 


Adams, Omer C. 
Kyle, Clarence B 
Blackford, William ( 
Pardee, Walter W. 
Dogan, Hubert H. 
Leeper, Raymond H 
Lewis, William C 
Wilson, James C 
Staph, William L 
Cole. Carlton G. 
Wilson, William F 
Heas, Albert I. 
Williams, Neal G 
Cordell, Ivy R. 
Maddy, Leo 8. 
Burns, Robert V 
Baeler, Ernest 
Hobbs, Ralph H. 
Orvis, Byron E. 





“The Man Who 
Smokes a Pipe” 


Patiently he settles back 
While others have their say, 
A’puffing on his briar pipe 
His thoughts seem far away, 
But his mind is keen and active 
And he’s weighing every question. 
And when, at last, he does speak up, 
He makes a sound suggestion. 


Yes, the man who smokes a pipe 
Is more inclined to“think things out,’ 
For he takes the time to concentrate 
And knows what he’s about 
And if he’s smoking Edgeworth 
From that famous tin of blue 
Well, there’s evidence his judgment 
Can be trusted through and through. 


What is it about Edgeworth that enables 
a pipe smoker to enjoy such complete 
relaxation? Well, that’s a question Edge- 
worth smokers have been debating for 
years. 


Smoke America’s Finest Pipe Tobacco your- 
self—and you’ll probably come up with 
your own answer. In the famous blue tin 
or the handy pocket pouch, 15 cents. 


--- SEND FOR SAMPLE (at Our Expense)-~~ 


' 

! LARUS & BRO, Co. 4 
; 209 So. 22nd St., Richmond, Virginia ' 
' Please send me, at your expense, a generous ° 
: sample of EpGewortH Ready-Rubbed—Amer- ; 
t ica’s Finest Pipe Tobacco. ' 
' ' 
' ” ' 
1 Name ' 
' (Please print your name and address clearly ; 
' 

' Address ' 
' ' 
’ 72 on ' 
t City or Town ' 
' ' 
' . ' 
1 State — 1003 4 
' © 1942, Larus & Bro.Co. 1 
@eecese Secesceesescococcosstooeseeeseeat 







































MARITIME WATCHES 


Designed Particularly 
For The 
Military Profession 





DIAMONDS 





KLEIN & MULLER, INC. 
21 Maiden Lane 
New York 











































Rifle Cleaning 
Made Easy and Sure 
with Hoppe’s No. 9 


This highly regarded gun cleaning 
solvent gets out all powder soot, 
primer residue, leading, metal 
fouling and rust—thoroughly and 
fast. Hoppe cleaned guns always 
pass inspection and hold their 
zero. Try this fine cleaner. Your 
P.X. sells it. 





FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2335 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





“SAVINGS” 


A Savings Account is the Foundation of 


SECURITY 


Whether you stay in the service or 
return to civil life a need for ready 
cash is inevitable. Open an account 
so that when that need arises you will 
know what it means to— 


“Have money in the bank.” 


The First National Bank 


of Quantico, Va. 


Member of 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Guy, Curran & Co., Inc. 


313-319 NINTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hesiery, Underwear, Cleves, Towels, Sheets 
and Pilleweases, Blankets and other Post 
Rechange Merchandise. 


WHOLESALE ONLY 








Technical Sergeants 

Grando, John P. Gray, Robert L. 
Kettlebar, Alvin H. Crawford, Roy H. 
Ricard, John F. Britten, Richard J. 
Chamberlain, Willis H., Leeman, William G. 

Jr. Baldinus, Lawrence 
Frazer, Howard ©. Hamilton, William J 
Straine, Robert G. Beatty, Leonard I. 
Court, John 8. Cutler, Thomas H. 
Moose, Samuel E. Hammond, Hall H 
Wray, James M. 


Stag Sergeants 
Berry, Sherburne D. (MCR) 


COMMUNICATIONS DuTyY (25) 
Master Technical Sergeants 

Kilday, Albert D. Roberts, Stephen Joseph 
Dyer, Lawrence Wingo, Adolph P. 
Lewis, Joseph H. Jenkins, Cari C. 
Couts, Marcus J. Hyland, Thomas W. 
Gillette, Jasper J. McKeown, Robert A 
Taylor, William T. Swift, Thomas 
MeManus, George B. 


Technical Sergeants 
Harper, Rayburn B. Lingquist, Marcie O 
Ammons, James 8. Olson, John Carney 
Vernon, Robert Reeves, Wilfred E. 
Kruszewski, Matthew J. Carraway, Cecil T. 
Strickland, Quillan L. Coburn, Lonice FE. 
Gill, Woodrow W. Miller, Walter R. 


FOR TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT TO QUAR.- 
TERMASTER CLERK DUTY, ADJUTANT 
AND INSPECTOR’'S DEPARTMENT (11) 
Sergeant Majors 
Rasmussen, Hans O. Hanrahan, Frank M. 

Grieco, Nicholas M Hardy, Earl 


Master Technical Sergeants 
Parker, Howard H Coddington, Robert E 


First Sergeants 
Eden, Augustus Jack Allison, George E 
Churchville, Francis L 


Platoon Sergeants 
Thompson, Paul Frederick 


Staff Sergeants 
Reardon, Joseph James 


QUARTERMASTER Duty (71) 
GVuartermaster Sergeants 

Miller, Morris Ehler Arndt, Elbert H 
Wandt, Henry W. Hill, Robert 

(MCR) Martin, Forrest L 
Hey, August R. Bailey, Herman L 
Greenberg, Louis Gardner, Charles E 
Murphy, Joseph F. Gorsuch, Wilbur P 
Titus, Allen F. Hendricks, Robert Gail 
Feustel. Charles D Hopkins, William R 
Gravelle, Homer J. MeNeill, Vinson A. 
Wileus, Peter Turner. Guy Foster 
Texler, Martin W. Carreck, Franklin 

(MCR) Diaz, Sloan M. 
Styer, Kenneth P. Jenkins, Raymond H 
Pearce, John F. Davison, Arthur C 
McLane, Robert B. Sullivan, Philip W. 
Dalgish. Gordon R. Eastham, Walter H 
Davey, Ersal D. Ming, Samuel I. 
Taylor, Edward PF. Clayton, Charles D 
Mullins, Ralph T. Puumala, Walfred U 
Stepanuk, Tony Foster, Joseph R 
Stutts, Richard M. Piel, Russell 
Gaut, James N. Ziegler, Adolph 


Master Technical Sergeants 
McArthur, Walter A Meyer, Oscar J 
Curtis, Kenneth F 


Supply Sergeants 
Balaban, Thomas Brock, Willie W. 
Cermak, Frank J McNeely, Thomas W. 
Goodwin, Lamar A Adams, Frank 8. 
Laviano, Thomas F Fritchette, Richard R 
Hamil, James N Clements, Edwin M 
Lucius, Willis R Starr, Jack W. 
Waller, Clyde T Shesso, Fred G. 
Hardy, Harris M Odom, Eugene H. 
Heath, Henry Rodock Rudolph, William K 


way 


Technical Sergeants 
O’Brien, John W Gallagher 
Kuhns, John W 


Edward W 


Staf Sergeants 
Sterner, Ralph R 


Taylor, Max C. 
Bugary, John E 


Kay, William H 
Sorenson, Mainerd A. 


FOR TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT TO 
PAY CLERK (26) 
Paymaster Sergeants 
Huekels, Frank J Dubois, William L. 
(MCR) Von Tersch, Paul J 
Steimer, William A Brazke, Herman A. 
Hines, Swanner Tupper, Harold M. 
(MCR) Gunsalus, Robert C. 
Lawrence, John T Patterson, Ralph K 
Yale, Charles E. Merman, Charles 


Gotko, Raymond F. 
Greening, Eugene E. 


Ballinger, Laurence A. 





Eldridge, James W. 
Gibson, Cletus K. 


Technical Sergeants 


MecMakin, William M. 
Burrill, Ray M. 
Richard, Merle G. 
Dreyer, Earl W. 
George, Reginald M. 


Kerne, Leufroid J. 
Willett, William A 
Rinehart, Albert F 
Landry, Fernand A. 


ELIGIBLE LIST FOR PROMOTION TO MAS. 
TER TECHNICAL SERGEANT (MESS): 


Dunlap, James L. 
Newland, Joseph A. 
Hakanson, Knut A. 
Ellis, Leon M. 
Swinson, Roscoe 


Eiland, James C 

Nemeth, Joseph F 

Wallace, Thomas W. 
Jr. 


ELIGIBLE LIST FOR PROMOTION TO TECH 
NICAL SERGEANT (MESS): 


Traverso, Joseph O. 
Faulk, Hoy R. 
Owens, Thomas J. 
Morgan, Raymond C. 
Stefoncik, Joseph S. 
Koverman, Edwin F. 
Garrison, Hobert F. 
Jarrett, Elmer P. 
Whisler, Maurice 
Oldham, Euell M. 


Dingler, James B 
Adams, Jewett F. 
Ward, Seymore E. 
Clements, William E. 
Herndon, Riddick H 
Harvey, Ewing B. 
Moylan, Vincent J. 
Burley, Laurence B. 
Andreas, Emil 
Jasionowski, Louis T 


ELIGIBLE LIST FOR PROMOTION TO 
STAFF SERGEANT (MESS): 


Carroll, William H. 
Mardovich, Lubo 
Mallett, Steve 
Becker, Simon 
Hughes, Arthur A. 
Faulkner, William C. 
Parker, John B. 
Lacy, Robert B. 
Davis, Merle H. 
Levy, Albert 
Tanner, Louie A. 
Kessler, Harry A. 
Freeman, Paul H. 
Ackerman, Charles F. 
Simon, Ray 
Nesmith, Hudnell L. 
Umlauf, Edward 
Burke, Richard 
Kelly, Charles R. 
Sheets, Charles W 
Butler, Birch A. 
Boyles, Eugene 8. 
Knox, Ulysses G., Jr. 
Kelly, Joseph E. 
LaGasa, John B., Jr 
Wood, Harry 
Hoffman, Raymond 
Lafragiola, Bruce J. 
Tarlton, Raymond M 
Ward, Woodrow W. 
Meyer, Clarence A. 
Watts, Julius A. 
Franck, Harvey H. 
Damon, Walter L. 
Peters, Frank 
Martin, Harold V. 
Beeler, David C. 
Jennings, Robert H. 
Wall, Thomas, Jr. 
Krohn, Lawrence J. 


Phillips, James A. 
Miller, Harold A 
Porter, Thomas H 
Ice, Jess W. 

Allen, Frank B. 
Phillips, Wayne W 
Sue, Albert W. 
Garnett, Edgar B. 
Parsels, Fred A 
Tolar, Charlie W 
Simon, Joseph A 
Scherba, John M 
Compton, John G 
Mayo, Homer S. 
Hudson, William L 
Tibbetts, Wilford F 
Sturgeon, Lester J 
Titus, Frank A. 
McSwain, Aubrey A. 
Hughes, “A” “R,” Jr 
Wysocki, Joseph 
Walton, Robert A 
Kee, Roy L. 
McNabb, Herbert E 
Messick, Myron W 
Gray, James J. 
Wingard, Cebia R. 
Crawford, William J 
Sturgeon, Lawrence F 
Rains, Ralph R. 
Ham, Francis R 
Moser, Lester L. 
Rice, David A. 
Stroud, Luther P 
Bland, James T. 
Harris, Raymond C 
Guy, John C 
Moore, Hubert 
Story, Thomas J. 
Weidt, Charles 


ELIGIBLE LIST FOR PROMOTION TO 
FIRST SERGEANT (LINE): 


Gordon, Joe D. 

Ely, John M., Jr. 
Leonard, Lonnie H. 
Respess, Garland B. 
Hoffman, Christian R. 
LaBeaux, Wilfred H. 
Barbour, William A. 
Kossick, Frank 
Moffett, Ira W. 
Blackwood, James D. 
Stevens, Harold S. 
Matkin, William H. 
Leard, Roy W. 
LeBlanc, Joseph A. 
Cadonau, Ivan M 
Martin, Kenneth L. 
Snyder, James V. 
White, Newton B. 
Gaylord, Willie F. 
Davis, Joseph E. 
Cheney, William M. 
Munari, Herman J. 
Scott, Lawrence J. 
Carollo, Frank T. 
Bartholomew, Arthur 


Troutman, Victor E. 
Miller, Francis L. 
Royse, George A. 
James, Harold F. 
McDonald, Volna E. 
Cram, Charles 8. 
Romano, Albert A. 
D’Ortona, Harry 
Stanley, Paul C. 
Moran, Roy W. 


Shaw, Travis 
Thompson, Paul F. 
Sketoe, Clayton D. 
Harris, Richard L. 
Garnett, David G. 
Scholl, Karl J. W. 
Brown, Robert H. 
Bergstrom, George H. 
Reid, William G. 
Mathis, George M. 
Alexander, Jay C. 
Newton, Calvert L. 
Schmidtman, Robert E 
Kinsey, Cecil E. 
Bassett, Henry D. 
Morehead, Robert A 
Terry, Everett E. 
Kennedy, Edward D. 
Bushe, Eugene A. 
Horton, Carroll W., Jt 
Moffett, Edward R. 
Tarver, Russell 
Andrews, Harvey P 
Wood, Stanley J. 
McMullen, Ernest J 
Brown, Claude 
Bessent, Gene M. 
Gregory, John C. W 
Hulett, Ernest D. 
Cutchin, Maxwell L. 
Lee, Benjamin @. 
Femurly, Cedric A. 
Pearson, Howard W. 
Shuman, William H. 
Landry, Joseph Z., Jr. 
Stallknecht, Edward 8. 
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With Cyclone 14’s, these Long-Range PBM’s 
Extend the Effectiveness of Naval Action 


Dependable, hard-hitting, long-range air- 
craft—able to operate from rough seas, cap- 
able of carrying great loads, equipped for 
extended missions away from bases — Martin 
PBM patrol bombers extend the effective 
radius of Naval power. 

Two Wright Cyclone 14’s, an engine type 
which inaugurated modern trans-oceanic fly- 
ing in Pan American Clippers, give PBM’s 
the take-off performance and fuel economy 
so essential to the successful completion of 
their missions. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Paterson, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
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& & & No. 8 of a Series— Enlarged copies of illustration suitable for framing are available on request to the address above. 
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q EXHIBIT 


























@ Don’t suffer from dry, chapped, 
cracked lips. Get Lypsyl, the 
smooth, colorless lip pomade. 25¢ 
at your PX or drug store. 


FOR DRY, CRACKED LIPS 








SYMBOL OF 
SERVICE 


The Emblem of Honor is the proper 
Emblem to be worn by Mothers, Wives, 
Sisters, and Sweethearts to signify that 
they have loved ones serving in the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 


The Eagle stands for Guardian of Free- 
dom—the Silver Chevron for Service of 


Honor, and the Star for Personal Merit. 





MARINES— 


Send an Emblem of Honor to Mother, 
to Wife, to Sister, to Sweetheart. Here 
ie a gift that they will wear with pride. 


Three Sizes — all Electro-Gold Plated 


De Luxe Size $2.00 
New Federal Tax 20 
Total 2.2 
Standard Size $1.00 
New Federal Tax __.10 
Total $1.10 
Miniature Size $ .75 
New Federal Tax .08 


Total $ .83 
ORDER THROUGH 


LANDSEAIRE SERVICE 
10 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 
Or ask at your Post Exchange 


NOTE: This Emblem is sponsored by the 











EMBLEM OF HONOR ASSOCIATION. 
Drasil, Frank Collins, Frederick N. 
Young, Robert A Palmer, Charles W 
Askew. Edwin FE Boblits, Charles R., Jr 
Banashek, Stephen Mobley, Warren L. 
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Crouch, Joseph P. 
White, Walter R. 
Shenout. Donald L. 
Ehlen. William M. 


Cross, Clement C. 
Anderson, Bermon E, 
Patterson, Glenn P. 
Alderson, Robert M. 


Davis, Perry W. Rossiter. William M. 
Weir, Earl C Lapihuska, John 
Swinson, James D Hurley. Earl L 
Vickers, Jewel M Arnett, James W. 
Stevens, John H. Begala. June B 
Greene, William H. Fix. Arthur C. 
Hogan. William G Bradley, James G 


Evans, Joel R. 
Michaux, John B 
Sharpe, Joseph D 
Davis. Merle C 
Chambers. Harold K. 
MeAllister. Jesse R. 
Battle. Albert H. 
Wahrer, Maurice S 
Hardin, Homer J. 
McLaughlin, John P 


Schneider. Mathias W. 
Short, Paul 8. 

Taylor, Robert F. 
Craig, Charles L. 

Neil, Jean H. 
Buzhardt, Boyd 
Doneson. Joseph 
Betko. Clement F. 
Warthen. Meade H 
Taylor. Claude 8. 


Carlson, Allen Nelson, Philo 
Livingston, Anthony W. Burke, Shannon 
Taylor, Roscoe W. Assad. Albert J 
White, Charles T Marshall, Clair R 
Beck. Benjamin E Williamson, Harold P 
Fowler. William D DeSimone, Vincent J 


Shannon, Robert L. 
Caminiti, Louis J 
Hanlon, Edward S 
Benjamin. Albert P 
Doxey, Donald T 
Zielinski, Joseph A., Jr 


O'Dare, Glen C. 
Grimes. William T 
Blanchard. Joseph FE 
Bennett. Harry ( 
Deardeuff, Leslie W 
Ashley. Isaac V 


MeKenzie, Rufus A Shifter, Ernest 
Menener, Eric M Jordan, Harry C 
Vroblesky Anthony J Morton, Gilbert L. 


MeAdory, Angus H 
Compton, Otto 
Young, James K 
Faircloth, Champ ( 
Mazurek. Norman 
Hald. Angar 
McCrary, Gordon J 


Pospichal, Robert R 
Echroeder, Edward J 
Kayser. James K. 
Pawloski. Stephen K 
Regan, Frank C. 
Woodbury, Levi 


ELIGIBLE LIST FOR PROMOTION TO STAFF 


SERGEANT (CLERICAL) (LINE): 


Snyder, Walter L. 
Barngrover, James W. 
Healy, Francis E 
Murray, David H 
LaForest, Carroll 
Sharit, Garnett A 
Kaehler, Ernest ( 
Abbott, John O 

Baier, Edward M. 


Teklinski, Henry 8S. 
Collins. Jessie R. 
Shoemake. Arthur L. 
Hall, Jack Q. 

Hiller, Emmett R. 
Lusk, Glenn W. 
Clancy, William §S 


Schroeder, Henry L Anderson. Orville B. 
Steen. Allen T Hicks. Thomas R 
O'Brien. Willard M. MeCorquodale. Lewis C. 
Ericksen, Carl C Jackson, Paul A. 


Elliott, George F. 
Schaubel, Charles H. 
Wolezak. Stanislaus M. 
Alspaugh, Walter L. 
Folsom, Allison G., Jr 
Taylor, Charles H. 
Whitlock. Claude L 
Lilly, Willard S 
Chapman, Leland L 
Beck, Parker B 
Shelnutt. John C. 

Ray, Clifton H 
Rapson, Herbert N. 
Preysz, Louis R. F., Jr. 
Letellier, Lawrence J 
Hapenney. Charlies W 
Haynes, Orvil R. 
LaPointe. Russell S. 
Stiles, Otto G. 
McCracken, James S 


Green, Harry “B.” Jr. 
Stanlev. Vernon I. 
Wells, Robert W. 


Weed. Robert W. 
Martello, Salvatore F. 
Bowers, Jasper L 
Woodward, Ray, Jr. 
Speer, Emery 
Carter, Noah B 
Gibbon, Theodore FE. 
Bartyzel, Henry R. 
Vance, Wallace “K” 
Gardner. William E. 
Scott. Clyde V., Jr. 
Lubin, David J. 
Rubenstein. Solomon 
Murphy. George C. 
Callman, Ira J. 
O'Connell, James J. 


MARINE CORPS ENLISTED 
Set. William R. Neely—to Quantico. 
Set. Harry G. Torhbett—to Quantico. 
Set. Warren A PDavis—to Quantico. 
Corp. Edward E. Rouser—to Quantico. 
Corp. B. Welch—to MB.—Wash. 


Set. Earnest E. Walsh—to MCB. San Diego. 


PiSgt. Rufus A. MeKenzie—to Parris Island. 

GySgt. Henry A. Jacoby—to MB. Quantico. 

Corp. Lawrence M. Conway—to MB, Mare Is- 
land 

Corp. Henry Menke, Jr.—to NSD, Oakland. 

Set. Fergus W. Manuel—to Parris Island. 

Corp. Tommy J. Ridgell—to MB. Quantico. 


Jones—to ist Div 
Duke—to Ist MAW. 
Corp. William A -to lst MAW. 
StfS¢et. Herman R. Kirby—to Quantico. 
StfSet. Francis J. Miller—to Quantico 

Set. Edwin D. King—to Quantico. 
QMSet. John C. Mastny—to Quantico. 

Set. Donald E. Hawk—to Quantico. 

Set. Eddie L. Daniel—to Quantico. 

Sgt. Francis X. Vogel—to Quantico. 

Corp. James A. Tarro—to Parris Island. 
Corp. Robert D. Wallace—to Parris Island. 
IstSet. Edward J. Smith—to Quantico. 
IstSgt. Philip R. Hade—to Quantico. 

Set. Morris E. Robinson—to MB. Wash. NYd. 
Corp. Edward M. Ashodian—to Quantico. 
Corp. Robert J. McClure—to Quantico. 

Set. Robert A. Short—to Quantico. 

Set. Robert H. Calihan—to MB, Quantico. 


Set. Ernest E 
T.Sgt. Calvin R 
Simms 











Wilson, Arthur F., Jr. 
Everett, Francis C., Jr. 


Farrar, William T., Jr. 





Corp. Jerome M. Salomon—to MB, Quantico, 
Corp. Gilbert C. Seymore—to Quantico. 


Corp. Claud R. Swisher—to Quantico. 

Corp. Harvey D. Van Wieren—to Quantico, 

Corp. Donald P. Libera—to Quantico, Cang 
Class. 


Sgt. James E. Johnston—to Quantico. 

Sgt. Joel H. Holmes—to Quantico. 

StfSgt. Edward W. Carmichael—to Miami 

StfSgt. Everett L. Anderson—to Quantico. 

StfSg¢t. Homer P. Raver—to Quantico 

Supply Sgt. Sumner T. Mitchell—to Post Sey. 
Bn., Quantico. 

Corp. Howard L. Rietz—to Recruiting Division, 

QMSgt. Thomas F. Laviano—to Quantico 

StfSgt. Jos S. Bronson—to Quantico. 


Corp. Russell T. Gorter—to Dunedin 

Corp. Darrell F. Nephew—to Great Lakes 
Corp. Lesis G. Reynolds—to MB. Wash., D. ¢ 
Corp. Edward F. McKew—to MB, NYd., Phils. 


Sgt. Joseph Balakas, Jr.—to MB, Wash., D. 0. 
StfSget. Jack Bilow—to MB, Wash... D. C. 
Sgt. Thomas E. Doggett—to MB. Wash., D. ¢. 
Sgt. Stanley D. Kops—to MB, Quantico 
Sgt. Samuel Head—to SRD, RD, of Raleigh, 
N. C. 
Corp. Ray Johnston—to MB. Parris Island. 
Corp. Douglas W. Gebo—to Ist Mar. Div. 
GySgt. Elmer L. Vannice—to San Diego. 
Set. William A. Walker—to Nav. Hosp. Jack. 
sonville. Fla 
Stg. Eugene Spear—to San Diego 
Set. John R. Luck—to Quantico. 
Sgt. Alvin J. Jensen—to Pensacola. 
Sgt. Ernest G. Warrick, Jr.—to Pensacola. 
Corp. John L. Milby—to Pensacola. 
Corp. Rue D. Minor—to Pensacola. 
Corp. George J. Woelfel, Jr.—to Pensacola. 
Sgt. Haywood G. Lovorn—Cherry Point, N. (©. 
Set. Hudson G. Birmingham—to 2nd Mar. Div. 
"MF. 
GySgt. Alton O. Coppage—to Parris Island 
Corp. Mike Hamrick—to MB, Parris Island. 
StfSgt. Edmund Kolakowski—to Ist MAW. 
TSgt. Robt. H. Fore—to 2nd MAW. 
Corp. John M. Bogart, Jr.—to Indianhead. 
Corp. Jos. Connoly—to Ist Mar. Div 
SupSgt. Kenneth G. Arnold—to BAD-2. 
TSgt. John A. Hood—to Miami 
StfSgt. Owen Manning—to ist Mar. Div. 
Sgt. Henry E. Coleman—to Quantico. 
Set. Carl J. Jackel—to PI. 
Corp. Harold M. Dresky—to 2nd MAW 
Corp. John M. Talbot—to Glenview NRAB. 





TSet. James F. Elliott—to Quantico 
Corp. Harold C. Lakes—to Parris Island. 
TSet. Lloyd L. Salter—to Quantico. 


StfSgt. John H. Sherman—to MB, NAS, Pea- 
sacola. 

Sgt. Andre P. Brinda—to MB, NAS, Pensacola. 

Set. John E. Cronin, Jr.—to MB, NAS, Pen- 
sacola. 

Sgt. James G. Taylor—to MB, NAS, Pensacola. 

Corp. Ralph P. Ackerman—to MB, NAS, Pen- 
sacola. 

Corp. Kenneth J. Briggs—to MB, NAS, Pen- 
sacola. 

QMSgt. Robert Hill—to MB, Quantico. 

Corp. David F. Franklin—to MB, NMD, York- 
town. 

Set. David A. Dixon—to MB, NAD, St. Julien's 
Creek 

Corp. Harold G. McKenna—to Iona Island. 

Corp. Joseph B. Milligan—to MB, NMD, York- 
town. 

Corp. Thomas J. Hartman—to MB, NPF, In 
dianhead 

Corp. Vincent E. Williams—to MB, NAS, Quon- 
set Point. 

Corp. Bernal C. Hume—to MB, SB, New Lom 


Corp. William W. Wynnyk—to MB, NOB, Nor- 


Corp. Mansato Captra—to Quantico. 

Corp. Guy E. Selfridge—to Quantico. 

Corp. James W. Brien—to Quantico 

Corp. Bruce Spencer—to MB, Quantico FFT 
Ist MAW 

Corp. Ralph L. Rose—to Pensacola. 

Corp. Benjamin Smith—to Dunedin P 

Corp. Richard E. Woodside—to MB, NYd, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Corp. Charles J. Ziegler—to Pensacola. 

Corp. Thomas J. Lewis—to Dunedin. 

Corp. Geo. F. Scott—to Lakehurst PTT. 

Set. Winfree Chaney—to Quantico 

Set. Clifford L. Carroll—to Ist Div 


GySgt. Faustin E. Wirkus—to MB, Quantico. 
Corp. David J. Collins—to Dunedin ; 
Corp. William A. Lindsey—to Jacksonville. 
Corp. Claude S. Sutherland—to NBG. 


Corp. Niel A. Weathers, Jr.—to MB, Quantico. 
Corp. Pasquale A. Della-Vecchia—to MB, Par- 
ris Island. ’ 

Corp. Richard E. Uetz, Jr.—to Parris Island. 
Corp. Frank Costabile—to Parris Island. 

Set. Reuben C. Pounder—to Parris Isiand. 
Sgt. Woodrow W. Ezell—to Parris Island. 
Sgt. James J. Dougherty, Jr.—to Parris Island. 
Corp. Charles E. Veach—to BAD-2. __ F 
StfSgt. Lloyd D. Harley, Jr.—to 1st Div. FMF. 


THE LEATHERNECK 
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Corp 
Corp 
Corp 
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Seyler. 
Wordel 
Smith. 
White. 
Beden 
Hooper 
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SEBO FT eT OY 





Alfred L. St. John—to USS “ 
t Hartman—to Quantico. 


Wasp.” 
oa. Albe 


Corp James Newell—to NBd. New York 
Corp. James L. Sizemore—to CRD, Cincinnati 
PROMOTIONS 
TO SERGEANT MAJOR 
Seyler, William Brannon. Clyde T 
Wordehof, Leonard E. Webber, James H 
Smith, Merl S Nash, George L 
White. William Lopardo, Nicolo F 
Beden, Joseph W. Hudson. Howard D. 
Hooper. Walter R Hrde. Donald M 
Huey, James W Inferrera, Joseph A 
Kurner, John D Kraft, Charles L. 
Glaser, Carl H Gardner. George E. 
O'Neal. Lawrence E Bryan, Harry E. 
Rubenstein, Louis Bukowy, John J 
Sedlak, John J 
TO MASTER GUNNERY SERGEANT 
Raines, Carl Hull. John W. 
Rudder, Harry E Jefferies, George E 


Harris, William B 


TO MASTER TECHNICAL SERGEANT 


Woyshner, Paul Dorsey, Clarence M. 
Styer. Kenneth P (AVIA) 

Tomlinson. Roy M. Bergman, Sol (QM) 
Odom, Eugene H. Brundage, Zebulon P. 
Matchett. John W. Caffrey, John E. 

La Rocque. Arthur N Brown, William A. 
Landry, Frederick A Bierrum. Henry W. 
Harris, Waldo (AVIA) (COMM) 


TO QUARTERMASTER SERGEANT: 
Cermak, Frank J. Kuhns, John W. 
McCabe, Joseph P., Sr. 
Reedy, Leo J 


TO FIRST SERGEANT 


Schneider, Robert L. Edwards. George T. 
Hamilton, Edgar S. McKee, Robert “A” 
Handzlik. Lawrence C MecPartlin, Charles E., 
Adams, Paul Jr 

Burnett, William L. Ragsdale. Sidney M. 
Fluharty, Harry R. Hayes, Charles B. 
Anderson, Allan C. Heikes. Ross J. 
Brown, Clarence E. Maddox. Brice 
Lepping. George E. Nicholson. Millard L. 
Rust, Edward S. Nixon, Owen R. 
Ware, Anderson C. 

TO TECHNICAL SERGEANT 


Abernethy, Paul G. Harrison. Edward J. 
Nantais. Joseph (QM) Gusta. Joseph F. 
Sisul, Michael J. (QM) Candee. Ralph W. 
Nigg, Jacob W. (QM) (AVIA) 

Haver, Sheridan F. Crayne. “F" Leo 
Grill, Frank (MESS) (AVIA) 

Keith, Albert H. (QM) Doggett, Loy L. 


TO PLATOON SERGEANT: 
Patterson, Dennis K. France, Kenneth E. 


Plucinsky. Edward S. Looney, Claude E. 
Pumroy, Howard D. Malech. Robert L. 
Reilly, Edward S Mercier, Leo P. 
Ryckman, Emmett E. Misiak. Stanley J. 
Shope, Frederick, A., McAllister. Jesse R. 
Jr Nelson, Lynn H. 
Holman, Robert J Norris. Edward S 
Guilbeau, Charles R Hallman. Louis C. 
Grimes, Virgil R. Sibiga. Joseph F. 
McKain, George E Anderson. Peter J. 
Parker, W iliam G. Banks, John S., Jr. 
Price, Lloyd Berry, Oscar P., Jr. 
Shealy, Clyde W. Bledge, Harley E. 
Thrash, Archie L. Bond. Glenn W. 
Alofs, Gary Brown, Claude 
Angers, Charles J 3rownscombe, Clement 
Assad, Albert J. D 


Ballard, Thomas P. Carson, John R. 


Bath, Lynn E. Murray, Gordon B. 
Bond, Ned Trometter. Robert E. 
Breneman, Gerald W. Wolcott, John H. 
Brunnetti, Ceaser Gullickson, Arthur G. 
ray, Albert M. Gunderson, Robert C. 
Bryant, James Hagen, Dudley M. 
Camp, Lewis J. Henwood. George D. 
Antidormi, Ralph R Hinton. Alton 
Armentrout, William P Howland, John B. 
Arnett, James W Huseton, Clifford M. 
Betts, Lawrence Humphrey. Madison E 
Bodeker, Edward H. Hurlbut, Ralph J. 
Boucher, Sylvester Hutchins, Bernard H. 
Burtnett, Leroy V. Hutchinson, Edwin G. 
Cameron, Troy Gallentine, Arthur 
Campbell, Alan M. Gates, Robert W. 
Campbell, John H Bailey, Robert W. 
Mills, Roy W Bailey, Louis F. 
Moore, Andrew C Drain, Harold F. 
Morton, Douglass K Chadwick, John 
Navolanic Joseph 6. Chandler. Clyde H. 
Neilson Herbert H.. Coffey Cleburne M. 
Kelly, Max R. Costner, Garvice A. 
Kirby Johnnie A Cummings, Dan L 
Kudrick, Francis Ww. Daughtry, John Q. 


March, 1942 





Isaacsen, Elmer E., Sr. 





Lapihuska, John 
La Plante. Ervin E. 
Doxey, Donald T. 
Drummond. George A. 
Falls. James 

Feliner, William 


TO STAFF SERGEANT 


Harvey. Charles C. 
(COMM) 
Hilton. Harold F. 
Hoover, James L. 
Isdell. Charles J 
Isbicki, Anthony F 
Jennings, Virgil 
Johnson, Loren M. 


QM) 

Ausman. George E. 
(MESS) 

Brown, John M., Sr 


Edward F. 

Green. Preston M. 

Lewandowski. Henry J. 

Brandon. John “W" 

Riley. James M., Jr. 
(QM) 

Ream, R. G. (QM) 

Townsend. Johnnie V. 
(COMM) 

Urone. Peter V. 
(COMM) 

Campbell. Andrew Jr. 
(COMM) 

Darnell, James B. 


(QM) 


Deegan, 


TO SERGEANT: 
aay E 
John R. 


(LINE) 
James M. 


Green 
(LIN 
eda 
(LINE) 
Hays. Olene 
Henderson, 
(LINE) 
Hill. John B. (LINE) 
Hospodar, Paul S. 


(LINE) 

Hoss, Charles (LINE) 

Huffman. William C. 
(LINE) 

Indictor. Martin P. 
(LINE) 

Daniel, Eddie L. (QM) 

Donavan. Samuel H. 
(SHIP) 

Eaton, Wilmer (SHIP) 

Ellingson. Milton V. 
(LINE) 

Epperson, Charles G. 
(QM) 

Grazier. John S. 
(SHIP) 

Harris. Darnell F. 
(QM) 

Higginbotham, 
K (QM) 

Hope. George F. 
(SHIP) 

Johnson. Bille J. 
(SHIP) 

Johnson eee B. 
(LINE 

Lair. 


William 


mm B., Jr. 


(COMM) 

McCalmon. 
(SHIP) 

McQuilliam, Charles P. 
(SHIP) 

Ramseur. Franklin F., 
Jr. (SHIP) 

Scammell, Floyd G. 
(QM) 

Schlier. Frank W., Jr. 
(COMM) 











George W. 
Bernard R. 
Henry B 
Reep, Robert R. 
Reynolds. Ernest A. 
Scholl, Karl J. W. 


Doore 
Dumas 
Reed 


Mann. Joseph E. 
(FIRE) 
Raymond L. 
Sikorski. Edwin E 
(COMM) 

Smith. Elmore G. 
(COMM) 

Carter. Lloyd 
(COMM) 

Clements. Vernon L 
(COMM) 

Cloud, Jay T. 

Conley Fred 
(COMM) 

Connell, James E. 
(QM) 

Thomas 

DeWees. Charles J. 
(QM) 

Elrod, Irvin H. (QM) 

Allen, Art H. (COMM) 

Ashley, Wilson P. 

Beaupre, William F. 

Brodman, Elmer W. 

Brunson, Joseph B. 


(COMM) 
M. 


Reynolds. Sherman 
(LINE) 
Pugh, Darvie 
Reynol ds. he eo 
(LIN 
<a 


(LINE) 


Dick . 4 
NE) 
Srarkey Orville R. 
(LINE) 
Stricker. Robert L. 
(LINE) 
VanHekken, 
(LINE) 
Robert E. 
(LINE) 
Walbert 
(LINE) 
Wingate 
(LINE) 
Yoakam. Dale A. 
(LINE) 
McCaskill. Frank R. 
(LINE) 


Luck. John R. (LINE) 


James R. 


Herman H. 


eo 


SINEERIN 


ORPORAT 


— B. 








Martin. Charlie F., Jr. 
(LINE) 
Milham. Percy L. 
(LINE) 
Miller. Sed Cc. 
(L 
ay S. W. RICE, Corp. 


(LINE) 
MeL. aug hlin, Edward J. 
al 4 


HAND TAILORED MARINE 


UNIFORMS 


e UNSURPASSED IN e 


ss ard A. 
(LINE) 

Nelson pemene M. 
(LINE 

Nixon io (LINE) 

Pearsall , James E. 


J Edward H. 
(LINE) 
Healy Henry , 4 


Service — Quality — Price 


PENSACOLA, FLA. ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
QUANTICO, VA. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Horton Burris D., Jr 
(LINE) 
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FLORISTS FOR 
HEADQUARTERS. MARINE CORPS 


Dupont Ce 


DECATUR ©0070 AND 0O7! 








Quantico Branch 
Telephone, Triangle 6 
Rug Cleaning — Fur Cleaning 











Why Take a Chance? 


Pasteurized Milk 
Is Safe Milk! 


Delivery in Quantico, Virginia 


FARMERS CREAMERY CO. 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


MARINE CORPS 


UNIFORM EQUIPMENT 


Manufacturers 


half a century. 


At your post exchange or dealer 


N. S. MEYER, INC. 


Genuine Peter Bain Belts 





le Flower Shop 


1364 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


Semier, Richard H. 
(PAY 


Sher, Samuel (COMM) 


Stelpfiug, 
(LINE 
Todd, Walter W. 
(COMM) 
Barna, George 
(COMM) 
Beard, James A. 
(SHIP) 
Brake, Arvie R. 
(SHIP) 


Walter S. 
) 


Lemar, George E., Jr. 
HIP) 


(s 

Cappeletto, Nicholas 
(LINE) 

Bury, Joseph J. 
(LINE) 


Budlong. Hobart H 
(LINE) 

Brehm, John D. 
(LINE) 

Blackwell, Joseph G 
(LINE) 


Berlepsch, Louis F., Jr 


(LINE) 
Allred, Henry T 
(LINE) 
, Harlen L. 
(LINE) 


Ainsworth, Ira V., Jr 


(LINE) 

Perkins, Edmund F 
(QM) 

Karns, Joseph R. 
(QM) 


Hogue, Leo A. (LINE) 


Emerson, Robert E. 


(QM) 

Embrey, Almon D. 
(PAY) 

Austin. Frank G., Jr 


(LINE) 

Baker. Robert M 
(LINE) 

Barnett. Robert W 
(LINE) 

Barrows, Robert E. 
(LINE) 


Blasko, Joseph (LINE) 


Bonecki, Alfred J 
(LINE) 

Bowling. James S 
(LINE) 

Brand, Curtis L 
(LINE) 


(LINE) 
Buckelew, Billy P 
(LINE) 
Buckley, John T 
(LINE) 
Burch, Ralph L 
INE) 


Butler, William R., Jr 
(LINE) 


Buzbee, Sidney J 
(LINE) 

Robert H 
(LINE) 

Hough, John J. 
(LINE) 

Petokas, August J 
(LINE) 

Zaleski, John (LINE) 

Simmons, Osceola O 
(LINE) 

Sotak, Gaze (LINE) 

Sumner, Russell A. C 
(LINE) 

Swygert. Albert M 
(LINE) 

Thomas, Harry D 
(LINE) 


Ware, Jack H. (LINE) 


Wenzell. James L 
(LINE) 

West, Charles H. 
(LINE) 


Whitlatch, Raymond L. 


(LINE) 
Murray, Edward V. 
(LINE) 


Wilson L.. Jr 





Jackel, Carl J. (LINE) 

Johnson, Philip C. 
(LINE) 

Juracko, John D., Jr 
(LINE) 

Kaiser, Jacob (LINE) 

Kowalko, John A 
(LINE) 

LeGrand, Bud “H" 
(LINE) 

Dambrino, Lawrence R 
(LINE) 

Davis, John J. (LINE) 


Desrosiers, Edmond A.., 


Jr. (LINE) 


Edenfield, Edward “E” 


(LINE) 
Ely, Richard O. 
(LINE) 
Ewing, “H” “V" Jr 
(LINE) 
Ferguson, LeRoy 
(LINE) 
Fielder, Philip J 
(LINE) 
Flippo, Oscar T 
(LINE) 
Gerlach, Carl H 


Harris, James B.. Jr 
(LINE) 

Adams, William C€ 
LINE) 


Adams, William J 
(LINE) 


Baie, Harry H.. Jr 
(LINE) 

Barbie, John E.. Jr 
(LINE) 

Barnes, John E., Jr 
(LINE) 

Barney, Warren G 
(LINE) 

Barrow, Thomas F 
(LINE) 

Acker, Albert H 
(LINE) 

Arras, Leonard H 
(LINE) 

Babin, Albert J. 
(LINE) 

Bacon, Bonnie W. 
(LINE) 

Baker, Wesley M 
(LINE) 

Balco, Michael J 
(LINE) 

Barber, Francis A. 
(LINE) 

Benkovich, John G 
(LINE) 

Bowen, Oscar T.. Jr 


Casdorph, Charles L 
(LINE) 

Caton, Gerald F. 
(LINE) 

Chaney, Hampton V. 
(LINE) 

Cherep, John (LINE) 

Childers, Helflin P. 
(LINE) 

Cugini, Daniel D 

NE) 


Dunham, Wilbur C 
(LINE) 

Edwards, Jack 0 
(LINE) 

Englert, Stanley S. 
(LINE) 


(LINE) 

Floyd, Franklin M 
(LINE) 

Forest, George F 
(LINE) 

France, Donald R 
(LINE) 

Francis, Archie H 
(LINE) 








McCartha, Ray E. 
(LINE) 


McManus, Ernest N 
(LINE) 

Nittinger, Charles A 
(LINE) 

Penney, Louis P. 
(LINE) 

Revels, Charles S. H. 
(LINE) 

Richardson, A. Charles 
(LINE) 

Robichaud, Clifford J., 
Jr. (LINE) 

Roney, George P. 
(LINE) 

Russell, Burnes D 
(LINE) 

Ryals, George L.. Jr 
(LINE) 

Ryder, Astle A. 
(LINE) 

Junkin, Ferman 
(LINE) 

Kaiser, Edwin G. 
(LINE) 

Kiehart, John P. 
(LINE) 

Miller, Virgil F. 
(LINE) 

Hatlin, Richard T 
(LINE) 

Harkins, Raymond S 
(LINE) 

Gussenhoven, Raymond 
A. (LINE) 

Gulick, John (LINE) 

Gibson, Clarence F. 
(LINE) 

Gaston, Leonard L. 
(LINE) 

Fiser, John W. (LINE) 

Fickett, Robert EF. 
(LINE) 

Everett, Allen L. 
(LINE) 

Drewiczewski, Cassie 
W. (LINE) 

Delmore, Edward J 
(LINE) 

Cone, Samuel C. 
(LINE) 

Cleland, Grover, Jr 
(LINE) 

Clark, Donald A 
(LINE) 

Bush, Clewis B 
(LINE) 


(LINE) 

Bukowski, 
(LINE) 

Brown, George PD. 
(LINE) 

Boyd, William P. 
(LINE) 

Bott, James J. (LINE) 

Bikowski, Joseph B. 
(LINE) 

Beard, John M. 
(LINE) 

Bandy, Samuel L 
(LINE) 

Stamper, Clarence P 
(LINE) 

Shervais, Stephen 
(LINE) 

Rudd, William D. 
(LINE) 

Rogers, James 0. 
(LINE) 

Robb, Clarence H 
(LINE) 

Richardson, Wade Ul.. 
Jr. (LINE) 

Rich, James D. 
(LINE) 

Santoro, Michael L. 
(LINE) 

Sanzo, James (LINE) 

Sims, Winferd L. 
(LINE) 

Smith, Theodore € 
(LINE) 

Smith, William P 
(LINE) 

Stewart, Robert W 


Francis P 


Talbot, Frederic L. 
Dennis M 


Taylor, Herbert M 
(LINE) 

Theobald. Robert P 
(LINE) 
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Tutaj, Edward J. 
(LINE) 

Unger, George, Jr 
(LINE) 

Fretschel, Carl J. 
) 


LI 

Griffin, Jack E., Jr, 
(LINE) 

Grover, Carl L. 
(LINE) 

Guch, Steve (LINE) 

Hancock, George H. 
(LINE) 

Harris, Victor (LINE) 

Hartley, Joseph E. 
(LINE) 

Havenda, Edward J 
(LINE) 


Hawkins, Kenneth R 
NE 


(LINE) 

Judge, Gerald A. 
(LINE) 

Kohl, Robert E. 
(LINE) 

Kudlek, Henry (LINE) 

Lembo, Alphonse J 


Lovercheck, Leslie T. 
(LINE) 

Magee, Luther H. 
(LINE) 

Malnar, Rudolph F 
(LINE) 

Marshall, Joe K 


(LINE) 
Meixner, Joseph F 
(LINE) 
Middlebrook, Levi C 
4INE) 
Molnar, 
(LINE 
Monte, Felix, L. 
(LINE) 
Morris, Jesse B. 
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Sands, Waller L. 
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Vrable, George W 
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Waszak, Leonard F. 
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Weinisch, Arthur F. 
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White, Robert E. 
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Wilburn, Frederick C. 
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Zimmerman, Edward L 
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Bossert, Kenneth J. 
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Butterly, Edward R 
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THE BS CORPORATION 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





WHAT: A girl training men 
to fly for Uncle Sam ? 


HE name is Lennox—Peggy Lennox. She's blonde. She’s pretty. 

She may not look the part of a trainer of fighting men, but— 

She is one of the few women pilots qualified to give instruction 

in the CAA flight training program. And the records at Randolph 
and Pensacola of the men who learned to fly from Peggy show she’s Don't let those eyes and that smile fool 
doing a man-sized job of it. She’s turned out pilots for the Army... you. When this young lady starts talk- 
> ing airplanes—and what it takes to fly 


T » > > 
» Navy ‘gay is loyal to both arms of the service. Her onl : 
for the Na Peggy is loyal both art wah ce. Her y em—brother, you'd listen, too. . . just 


favorite is the favorite in every branch of the service—Camel ciga- Nike these seadents above. 


rettes. She says: “It’s always Camels with me—they’re milder.” 


FLYING INSTRUCTOR 
PEGGY LENNOX SAYS: 
“THIS IS THE 
CIGARETTE FOR ME. 


EXTRA MILD_ 


She may call you by your first name 


AND THERE S . . now and then, but when she calls you 
SOMETHING SO ; < BS ’ ; / b. ‘ ~— up for that final “check flight,” you'd 


better know your loops inside and out. 


CHEERING ABOUT | 3 aes Ics strictly regulation with her, 
CAMEL'S 
GRAND 
FLAVOR” 


@ “Extra mild,” says Peggy Lennox. tell you why, with smokers in the 
“Less nicotine in the smoke,” adds the service . . . in private life, as well... 
student, as they talk it over —over Camels are preferred. 

No, there’s something else...some- Yes, and with Instructor Peggy Lennox, 
it’s strictly Camels, too. “Mildness is a 
rule with me,” she explains. “That 
means slower-burning Camels. There’s 
less nicotine in the smoke.” 


= 


Camels in the pilot room above. 
Yes, there is less nicotine in the thing more. Call it flavor, call it plea- 

smoke of slower-burning Camels... sure, call it what you will, you'll find 

extra mildness...but thatalonedoesn’t ‘it only in Camels. You'll /ike it! 


@ BY BURNING 25% 
SLOWER than the average 


o/ - of the 4 other largest-selling 
28: LE SS N ico F I N E = ogee Spain gs 
any of them — Camels also 


give you a smoking plus 


The smoke of slower-burning Camels contains 


than the average of the 4 other largest-selling 
Cigarettes tested—less than any of them—according to 
independent scientific tests of the smoke itself! 3 5 


EXTRA SMOKES 


__ THE CIGARETTE OF mnie, PER PACK! 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS RB. J. Reynolds Tobaceo Company 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 


equal, on the average, to 





